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he Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop” wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties availakle all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved” Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today 


International 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS-—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity ¢ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





‘bet baking quality in flour can only be 
the result of superior wheat, skilled craftsmen, 
modern equipment and a determination to pro- 
duce a better product. These are the important 
| factors that for many years have been the 
Pn en foundation of I-H quality. That’s why these 

Cheapest Food famous flours are the choice of so many of the 
nation’s leading bakeries. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Stet KANSAS “at Se 2 MO, L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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MaArsu & McLENNAN 
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MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 








Chicago » New York - Minneapolis 
| Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 












































Kansas City and Toronto. 








TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 
ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-America. Add $3 a year for post- 
age to other countries. Single copy 20¢. Entered as Second Class 
Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. Change of Address—Readers 
are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near 
future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-S to 
advise of this change. 





TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


SDOM 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 





High 
Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 
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Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly... 


are up an 


Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 
bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 
ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 


Here’s Why Women Want 
Bemis Sandman Bags 


They come in five handsome pastel colors —blue, 
pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They areeasily converted into pillowcases and 
other household items, at about one-third of store 


cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN. 





. .. but SALES 


jumping 





Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 
Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
name, for display in your dealers’ stores. 





General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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THOROBREAD 


HE principal thing that makes THORO- 

BREAD a ¢great flour for the baker is something 
that money can’t buy: the ideals of good craftsman- 
ship that stand behind this well known brand. Every 
man and woman in this milling company is determined 
that THORO-BREAD shall represent the finest, best- 
baking flour made anywhere. You can’t weigh this 
enthusiasm on a scale or measure it in a laboratory, 
but it is a mighty important factor just the same. 

















ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,800 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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TOWERING ELEVATORS at Buffalo, home of 
HECKER’S Flours, dramatize the storage ca- 
pacity that enables Standard to buy and 
bold the finest wheat, for customers’ varying 
needs. Whichever HECKER’s Flour you may 
choose, this famous brand assures quality, 
as it has to generations of bakers. 
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the flour you want! 


Standard’s entire nationwide organization is keyed to one 

©) idea: Our aim is not just to “sell flour,” but to deliver the 
et ER, Nl . , 
BRenemn CGN exact flour you want, each time you order it. 


\ 
RS yr 
vestou® STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


yee S- 
S s) ¥ GENERAL OFFICES: KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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« Colorful curtains for 
bedroom or kitchen. 


. An attractive skirt for 
dressing table, 





- Bright prints for attractive 
pillow slips. 


Perfect for children’s dresses 
Because CHASE uses only quality materials in 
» Pretty Prints are ideal for house 


: : dresses or formals. 
fast colors tor its Pretty Print Bags, customers are assured 


6. Tea party aprons are easy to make. 
many years of use from the attractive patterns. 


«a Attractive kitchen towels cost less. 


For a premium package and repeat sales, use CHASE Pretty Print Bags. 
| package and repeat sales, use CH ' g Sian slic Milan, hin 
cloths—easily made. 


Your CHASE representative can give you all of the details. 


om, er \ 
-~ CHASE Bac company 
GENERAL SALES oFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


) BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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HY-KURE 


IMPROVES FLOUR MATURING 
AND BLEACHING 
5 IMPORTANT WAYS! 


4 said j 





\ ACCURACY ) 


SAFETY _/ 














A COMPLETE MATURING 
AND BLEACHING SERVICE 
FOR THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


HY-KURE—Supplies Chlorine Dioxide 
for the maturing and bleaching of 
flour in a revolutionary new form. 


STERWIN CHLORINATOR—An ac- 
curate device for metering even the 
most minute quantities of chlorine. 


OXYLITE—A highly efficient, eco- 
nomical flour bleaching agent. 


STERWIN FEEDER—A precision ma- 
chine for the accurate addition of 
dry powder where required. 


Millers can depend on HY-KURE (or ereater uniformity 


in the maturing and bleaching of their flour. For HY-KURE supplies 
chlorine dioxide in a revolutionary new form which assures greater 
purity. Then through HY-KURE’s exclusive “pin-pointe” control, un- 
paralleled accuracy is achieved in the dispensing and regulation of flow 
of the chlorine dioxide gas. Maximum uniformity results since the precise 
amount of gas required is consistently added to the flour and the desired 
maturing and bleaching effect constantly obtained. 


~ 











IN ACTUAL MILL OPERATION, flour 
treated with HY-KURE has con- 
firmed its greater uniformity by 
demonstrating a marked improve- 
ment in baking quality 

HY-KURE eliminates the gas gen- 
erator and ofters chlorine dioxide 
“locked up in a package” ready for 
use. This latest Sterwin “FIRST” is 
the result of 6 years of intensive re 


For further 


Stein Chemiale.. 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 


search and commercial mill testing. 


Sterwin supplies service including 
installation of all equipment and 
necessary Maintenance for matur- 
ing and bleaching flour with HY- 
KURE. The complete service also 
includes materials for flour treat- 
ment using the Sterwin Chlorinator 
when desired and feeding equip- 
ment for Oxylite* 


ation on our Flour Service Contract, write direct to: 
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*\ Commander-Larabee 


MILLING COMPANY 
A DIV.ISION OF 
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Grain Sanitation Study Under Way 





U.S. Wheat Sales 
Under IWA Rise 
2,744,000 Bushels 


WASHINGTON— The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
that during the period Aug. 5-11, the 
Production & Marketing Administra- 
tion confirmed sales of 2,744,000 bu. 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1953-54 year quotas. 
Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1953-54 
year on June 30, 1953, total 10,924,- 
000 bu. The sales for the week in- 
cluded 173,233 ewt. flour (401,000 bu. 
wheat equivalent) and 2,343,000 bu. 
wheat. 


The table on page 29 shows sales 
to all importing countries for the 
1953-54 IWA year. Sales by the USS. 


and in the case 
countries, sales 


are through Aug. 11 
of other exporting 
shown are those recorded by the 
Wheat Council in London through 
July 31. The department also report- 
ed the status as of July 31 of 1953- 
54 quotas assigned to territories of 
member countries. (See table on 
page 29.) 


—BREAC S THE STAFF F LIFE 


BUFFALO MILL EMPLOYEES 


RECEIVE PAY INCREASE 


BUFFALO—A 
was negotiated 
six of Buffalo's 


new wage contract 
last week between 
leading flour mills 


and Local 36, 
of Grain 


cluding 


American Federation 
Millers (AFL), in which 
the union received a raise equal to 
10'2¢ an hour and reclassification and 
adjustments of inequities of 5 to 
3%2¢ an hour. The increases are 
retroactive to July 1. 

Richard J. Harrington, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., headed the nego- 
tiating team of the companies, in- 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
General Mills, Inc., Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., International Milling Co., Stand- 
ard Milling Co. and the George Ur- 
ban Milling Co. The increases boost 
the base rate to $1.83! minimum, 
with the top rate being $2.421, 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BURLAP FUTURES TRADE 

NEW YORK—The board of gov- 
ernors of the Commodity Exchange, 
Inc., has set Sept. 9, 1953, as the date 
on which trading in burlap futures 
will be instituted on the exchange. 
Trading in burlap futures will be con- 
ducted between the hours of 10:45 
a. m. and 3:05 p. m., and the first de- 
livery month will be November, 1953. 
Other delivery months will be Feb- 
ruary, May and August, 1954. Mar- 
gin requirements have been fixed at 
$500 per contract and at $200 per 
straddle transaction. The trading unit 
in the burlap futures contract will be 
50,000 yards in 25 bales, the contract 
basis being 40 in.—10 oz. standard 
Calcutta burlap. 











BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


BURRUS PAYS 65¢ 
DALLAS—A dividend of 65¢ per 
share on the common stock of Burrus 
Mills, Inc., Dallas, was paid Aug. 14 
to stockholders of record June 15. 





ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS; 
THREE TASK GROUPS NAMED 





Government Asks Recommendations on Educational, En- 
foreement Aspects of Program—Education, Rodent, 


Insect Subcommittees 





Fulton Bag Buys 
Savannah Plant 
of Mente & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA.-Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills of Atlanta has an- 
nounced the purchase of the Savannah 
plant of Mente & Co. Fulton expects 
to take over operations at this plant 
at the end of August. 

Fulton officials said the plant will 
give the company a manufacturing 
location on the East Coast where 
favorable freight rates will enable 
the firm to provide more economical 
and effective service to buyers of bur- 
lap bags, baled burlap and other prod- 
ucts in the Southeast. 

The company at present operates 
bag factories in New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Dal- 
las, Denver and Los Angeles as well 
as Atlanta. Company officials said the 
addition of the Savannah plant will 
give the firm expanded coverage in 
serving the whole country. 





Wheat Harvest in Full Swing 


in N. W.; Quality Varies Widely 


Wheat harvesting is in full swing 
throughout the Northwest this week. 
Wet weather caused delays and fur- 
ther deterioration of swathed and 
shocked grain in parts of Minnesota 
and South Dakota last week, but 
in other areas weather was perfect 
for harvesting, Peavey Elevators re- 


ports. 

New crop samples show very low 
moisture, but there is a wide range 
in quality of new wheat, Peavey 
says. Wheat and durum weights 
range from over 60 lb. to 40 Ib., 
with relatively little at the ex- 
treme top. 


A considerable acreage of durum 
and quite a bit of late hard wheat 
has been or will be plowed down, 
the report continues. However, in 


some favored areas, which are wide- 
ly scattered, quality of both spring 
and durum wheat will be relatively 
good. 

Rust apparently made little per- 
ceptible progress last week, accord- 
ing to the Occident Elevator report. 
Except for some late fields in the 


northern territory, which have 10 
days to two weeks to go in spots, 
most grain is beyond the rust damag- 
ing stage. Undoubtedly, favorable 
weather during the past two weeks 
had a large bearing in reduc- 
amount of rust damage that 
the report says. 

large amount of 


has 
ing the 
was expected, 

“While a 


very 


damage has been done, many poor 
looking fields are being harvested 
with yields up as high as 10 to 12 bu. 
an acre, even though the test weight 
is light,"” Oecident says. “Other fields 
with somewhat less infestation are 
yielding fair test weights. Relatively 
few fields are being abandoned. 
“Most of our durum 
weight on account of rust, but a 
large part of our rather limited 
durum acreage will be harvested even 


is very light 


though the yields will be light,” the 
report concludes. 
Receipts Gain 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis 


picked up over the past week end, 


with inspections totaling 659 cars 
Aug. 17. This compares with 409 
cars Aug. 10. However, the total 


was well below that of a year ago, 
when 1,235 cars arrived on the com- 
parable date. 

Test weight discounts got more 
attention this week, as more light 
weight wheat appeared on the cash 
tables. The trading basis on durum 
was shifted from the usual premium 
basis for various grades to a flat 
price quotation system based on test 


weight. (See story on page 14.) 
Cash wheat premiums eased off 
early this week at Minneapolis on 


higher protein lots while ordinaries 
held steady at the much lower levels 
reached last week. The premium scale 


dropped an average of 1842¢ bu. on 
ordinaries and 11¢ on 12% protein in 
the week ending Aug. 14, while higher 
proteins were off 14 2¢ bu. On Aug. 
17, premiums were off 2¢ on highet 
proteins. 

Somewhat lower test weight of soft 
white wheat harvested in the Pacific 
Northwest is reported by Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash. However, it adds, mills should 
have little difficulty in maintaining a 
58-lb. test weight in blends. Protein 
varies from extremely low to inter- 
mediate protein and will enable ex- 
cellent selection, the bulletin says. 


Harvest Starts 

WINNIPEG—-Harvesting of wheat, 
oats and barley is under way across 
southern Manitoba and is extending 
into Saskatchewan. However, com- 
bining of wheat will not be general 
for two weeks in the eastern part of 
western Canada and it will be an- 
other four weeks before it is general 
in Alberta. 

Early wheat is grading 
from No. 1 to No. 4 northern, but 
there is a heavy infestation of wild 
oats and it is predicted that much 
pigweed and ragweed seeds will show 
up in samples from later crops. West- 
ern Canada’s 1953 crop will be one 
of the dirtiest in years for weed seeds 
due to the fact that farmers were 


(Continued on page 


anywhere 


Appointed 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON ~ The government's 
grain sanitation advisory committee 
last week took the first steps in its 
assigned job of developing a recom- 
mended program for improvement of 
wheat sanitation, including educa- 
tional and enforcement objects. 

The committee, holding its first 
meeting, heard statements of govern- 
ment officials, had its duties outlined 
and proceeded to form three subecom- 
mittees-on education, rodent control 
and insect control. 

The 17-member group, which was 
appointed jointly by the Departments 
of Agriculture and of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, was given the 
following charge: 

“Mission To 


secretaries of 


recommend to the 
health, education and 
welfare and of agriculture a program 
to improve the sanitary quality (or 
cleanliness) of wheat, including edu- 
cational and enforcement aspects, and 
to reduce economic losses through 
rodent and insect depredations. 

“Specific Subjects The committee 
is requested to consider and make 
recommendations on the following 
matters: 

“1. Policies and facilities for grain 
movement and storage which will 
conform to proper sanitation stand- 
ards, reduce waste, and promote sta- 
bility in grading, quality and agree- 
ments on prices and delivery. 

“2. Procedures to identify and 
measure rodent and insect contamina- 


tion of wheat, including those pro- 
cedures proposed by the Food and 
Drug Administration and those in- 


cluded in the USDA grain grades. 

“The committee should take into 
account the practicability of the use 
of procedures by enforcement officials, 
grain processors, handlers, graders 
and growers. 

“3. Coordination of 
of the Food and Drug Administration 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act and the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the adminis- 
tration of the U. S. grain standards. 

“4. Plans for and coordination of 
the educational and enforcement pro- 
grams and voluntary correction ac- 
tions. 

“Organization and Procedure— (1) 
The committee is appointed to serve 
until June 30, 1954. (2) The commit- 
tee should seek information pertinent 
to its considerations from any avail- 
able sources. (3) In its investigations, 
the committee should obtain the 
views of all groups affected by this 
problem. (4) The committee should 
submit reports and recommendations 
on each phase of the problem as soon 
as possible after each phase is com- 


pleted.” 


the activities 


Secretaries’ Statements 
In an opening statement, Oveta 
Culp Hobby, secretary of health, edu- 
cation and welfare, outlined the re- 


(Continued on page “4 
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FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA BOARD 
REPORTS LOSS, NEW OFFICERS 





President Henry H. Cate and Treasurer O. J. Spaulding 


Resign—W. R. Duerr Acting President—A. B. Ewing 


Treasurer—Aggressive Program Is Planned 


KANSAS CITY—The board of di- 
rectors of Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., announced Aug. 14 that it had 
accepted the resignation of Henry H. 
Cate as president and as a director 
of the company. The resignation of 
O. J. Spaulding as secretary and 
treasurer of the company also was 
accepted. 

The tendered 
Aug. 11 following disclosure by the 
board of directors that the company 
showed a loss of approximately $3 
million for the fiscal year ended May 
31, 1953, and that working capital 
had been reduced to about $750,000. 

The board temporarily delegated 
the duties of the office of president 
to one of its vice presidents, W. R. 
Duerr. Mr. Duerr, who has been in 
charge of sales, has been associated 
with the company for 41 years. He 
has served in various important ca- 
pacities and has been an officer for 
the past 24 years. 

The board elected as treasurer of 
the company, A. B. Ewing of Kansas 
City, formerly treasurer and director 
of the Sunshine Biscuit Co. At pres- 
ent, Mr. Ewing is active as a business 
and financial consultant in the Kan- 
sas City area and has as clients many 
firms prominent in business in this 
section. 

No other changes in personnel were 
made. T. A. O'Sullivan, former presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, and vice president of the com- 
pany in charge of elevator and grain 
department since 1941, will continue 
in that position. W. H. Thompson, 
who has been with the company for 
more than 30 years and an officer for 
more than nine years, will continue 
as vice president in charge of manu- 
facturing and production. 

Meeting with the directors Aug. 14 
were representatives from New York, 
Chicago and Kansas City, of all of the 
company’s lending banks, who ex- 
pressed gratification at the aggres- 
sive program of the directors for the 
company and repeated their willing- 
ness to continue to cooperate with 
the company. 

The directors, at the conclusion of 
two days of conferences and after a 
review in detail of the affairs of the 
company with its officers, expressed 
confidence that the improved condi- 
tions in the milling industry will 
continue. The directors stated further 
that the business of the company will 
be conducted aggressively in the be- 
lief that substantial progress will be 
achieved by the company during the 
current fiscal year through continued 
operation of all of its grain eleva- 
tors and of its operating manufactur- 
ing properties. 

“Published reports that liquidation 
of the company is being contemplated 
are erroneous,” the company officials 
stated. “No such program has been or 
is being considered. Based on the an- 
nual statement of May 31, 1953, not 
yet fully audited, the company has 
a net worth of approximately $6 mil- 
lion. Furthermore, based on the in- 
formation now available to them the 
directors have no reason to believe 
that since the date of such May 31 


resignations were 


statement there has been any mate- 
rial change in the financial position 
of the company.” 

Previously, directors had made pub- 
lic a letter to stockholders which 
stated that substantial losses were 
incurred in grain dealings and that 
auditors had reported that unsup- 
ported journal entries had been made 
increasing the inventories and de- 
creasing the losses of the company 
with respect to the first three quar- 
terly reports to directors and banks 
in the past fiscal year. 

The company’s common stock, which 
is listed on the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change, was suspended from trading 
by the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion, Aug. 11, pending further clarifi- 
cation of the company’s financial posi- 
tion. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., was 
incorporated in 1941 as a successor in 
reorganization to a company of the 
same name established in 1926 by a 
merger of the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis, and the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, the latter a 
consolidation of six milling firms in 
Kansas effected in 1911. 

Mr. Cate and his associates ac- 
quired control of the company in Sep- 
tember, 1946. Previously, he had been 
executive vice president of the Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, and for- 








Clarence M. Funk 


PROMOTED—W. E. Dawson, general 
sales manager of the Brolite Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced the promotion 
of Clarence M. Funk to divisional 
manager of Brolite’s Southeast office 
in Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Funk, a member 
of the American Society of Bakery 
Engineers and the Southern Bakers 
Assn., has been associated with the 
Brolite Co. for 10 years—previously 
covering the Carolinas, part of Ten- 
nessee, and part of Kentucky and 
working out of the Brolite headquar- 
ters in Atlanta. Experienced in all 
phases of bakery operation, Mr. Funk 
also has served as shop superintend- 
ent of various plants. He has ap- 
peared often as a speaker and demon- 
strator before bakery groups. 


merly associated with other milling 
firms in the Southwest. 

Flour Mills of America has _ six 
flour mills with total daily capacity 
of 37,410 sacks. Plants are located at 
Kansas City, 2, St. Louis, Alva, Okla., 
and Fort Scott and Great Bend, Kan- 
sas. The latter two plants have not 
been operated in the past two years. 
The company also has a 150-ton 
formula feed plant at Ft. Scott, Kan- 
sas, and a 50-ton plant at Cherokee, 
Okla. In addition to its mill elevators, 
the firm operates two terminal ele- 
vators and 21 country stations. Total 
elevator storage capacity is 11,252,000 
bu. Depreciated valuation of the com- 
pany properties on the last financial 
statement was $6.5 million. 

Last year the company reported 
total sales of $108 million, with a net 
loss of $221,980 after tax carryback. 
It was the first net loss shown by the 
company since the initial report in 
1942. 


——-BREAL 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
65,603 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster Depot 
bought 65,603 sacks of hard wheat 
flour during the week ending Aug. 15 
for both domestic and export use. 
The awards were made on three sep- 
arate days. 

On Aug. 12 the Army bought 20,701 
cwt. of hard wheat flour packed in 
50-lb. export sacks as follows: Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., Chicago, 5,955 ewt. 
for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.81; Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
921 ewt. for Oakland, Cal., at $6.09; 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., 13,825 cwt. for Seattle 
at $5.84. 

The Army bought 14,902 sacks of 
hard wheat flour packed in 100-lb. 
papers for domestic use Aug. 13 as 
follows: General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 
1,862 sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at 
$4.49; Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 800 sacks for Ft. Fran- 
cis E. Warren, Wyo., at $4.74; Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 3,850 sacks 
for Lyoth, Cal., at $5.40 and 1,090 
sacks for Ft. Ord, Cal., at $5.40; 
American Flours, Inc., Newton, Kan- 
sas, 1,600 sacks for Ft. Bliss, Texas, 
at $5.03; Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, 900 sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., 
at $4.69; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, 1,000 sacks for Oildom, 
Texas, at $4.82; Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, 2,000 sacks for Auburn, 
Wash., at $5.26; Big “J” Milling & 
Elevator Co., Brigham City, Utah, 
1,800 sacks for Ogden, Utah, at $4.74. 

The Army also bought 30,000 sacks 
of hard wheat flour Aug. 14 packed in 
100-lb. papers for domestic use from 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, for Kansas City for be- 
yond at $4.49. 
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DENMARK TO GET 50,000 
TONS OF RUSSIAN WHEAT 


WASHINGTON A 
Signed in 
covering 





protocol, 

Copenhagen on July 17, 
trade between Russia and 
Denmark up to an annual value of 
145 million kroner both ways, has 
been reported as including a Russian 
commitment to send Denmark 50,000 
metric tons of wheat during 1953-54 
(July-June) in addition to oil cake, 
soybeans, cotton, timber, pig iron, as- 
bestos and other products. 

Denmark in turn is assured a mar- 
ket in Russia for specified quantities 
of butter, pork and industrial prod- 
ucts. This information is reported in 
a recent U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture trade bulletin. 
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Donald H. Gerrish 


ABA POST —The appointment of 
Donald H. Gerrish, 37, of Falls 
Church, Va., to the post of industrial 
relations director for the American 
Bakers Assn, effective Aug. 1 has 
been announced by E. E. Kelley, Jr., 
association president. Mr. Gerrish, a 
graduate of Syracuse University with 
majors in political science and public 
administration, has done graduate 
work at American University in 
Washington, D. C., in labor eco- 
nomics, and has been engaged in the 
wage, salary, and labor’ relations 
fields for the past 13 years. He has 
been associated recently with the Of- 
fice of Salary Stabilization and the 
Wage and Hour Pubiie Contracts Di- 
visions in Washington, D. C. He was 
assistant executive secretary of the 


industrial relations section of the 
Printing Industry of America for 
three years and an industrial eco- 


nomist with the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for seven years. Mr. Gerrish 
succeeds Al Hadfield, who has _ re- 
signed. 





THREE AOM COMMITTEES, 
DISTRICT 2 WILL MEET 


KANSAS CITY—tThree important 
committees of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will meet in Kansas 
City Aug. 27-28 preceding the quar- 
terly meeting of the District 2 of 
AOM scheduled for Aug. 29. National 
officers of the association also will 
be present for the series of meetings, 
including W. F. Meineke, General 
Mills, Inc., Tacoma, AOM president; 
Oscar Nelson, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich., vice president; George 
S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., Kansas City, treasurer, and Don- 
ald S. Eber, Kansas City, executive 
secretary. 

On Aug. 27-28 the sanitation com- 
mittee under the direction of George 
B. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, will meet, and a gathering 
of the research committee under the 
chairmanship of George Tesarek, 
Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
will take place. The educational com- 
mittee headed by Prof. E. P. Farrell, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
will meet Aug. 28. All meetings will 
be held at the Aladdin Hotel. 

The program for the District 2 
meeting was announced this week by 
O. C. Jack Spohn, Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, chair- 
man. Roland W. Selman, R. W. Sel- 
man & Associates, Kansas City, will 
speak on “Continuous Dough Mix- 
ing’; Howard Stedman, Stedman 
Laboratories, Kansas City, will dem- 


nga 
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onstrate the Stedman wheat selecior 
and will talk on sanitation measures, 
and James Doty, Doty Technical Lab- 
oratories, Kansas City, will give h‘s 
annual report on the milling and brk- 
ing qualities of the new winter wheat 
crop. Reports from the national cfi 
cers will be given and the meeting 
will cone'ude with a noon luncheod 
in the roof garden of the Aladdin IIo 
tel 
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NEW CONTRACT BRINGS 


BREAD PRICE INCREASE 
DENVER, COLO.—An a@vance in 
bread prices was made by wholes :] 
bakers here during ihe mon h foliow- 
ing signing with bakery unions of a 
new contract calling for increased 
wages. The new labor contract, one 
estimated, will cost the indus- 
r, $500,000 a year. 


b r 


The baking companies signed new 
con.racts with the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers Union (AFL) and 
the B:kery Wagon Drivers and Sales- 
men, Local 219, of the Teamsters 
Union (AFL) covering two groups of 
in-plant workers and driver-salesmen. 
The deliyery salesmen won an in- 
crease averaging about $7 to put 
their weekly minimum at $66. Com- 
mission rates also were adjusted. 

Bakers and other in-plant workers 
were boosted an average of 12!2¢ an 
hour to a wage of $1.6012¢ an hour. 
Top salaries for inside workers 
were boosted to $1.77% an hour by 
the increase. 

The 
five-day 
ployes, 


contract also provides for a 
week for inside bakery em- 
which is a carry-over from 
previous contracts and a three-week 
vacation after 15 years of service. 

About 600 workers for several score 
bakeries in the city are involved in 
the wage increase. The union and 
employers signed a two-year contract 
which provides for an automatic wage 
boost next year at this time if the 
cost of living has advanced over its 
present level. 

Passing on of the increased labor 
costs by the bakers will put the aver- 
age 16-oz. loaf of bread at 17 and 18¢ 
and the 20-oz. loaf at 21 and 22¢. 
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CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 
JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in June at 18,035,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 820,000 sacks 
compared with 843,000 sacks in May 
and 862,000 sacks in June, 1952. 
Wheat flour mills in June operated at 
76.6% of capacity, compared with the 
previous month. Wheat grindings in 
June were estimated at 41,767,000 
bu., compared with 40,804,000 bu. the 
prev'ous month; wheat offal output 
was estimated at 357,000 tons 

Rye flour production in June was 
c;t'matcd at 187,000 sacks, compared 
wi.h 175,000 sacks produced in May. 
Rye grindings were estimated at 
416,000 bu 


a 
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JERRY PARKS INJURED 

WHEN AUTO RAMS POLE 

KANSAS CITY—Jerry Parks, 
president, J. P. Parks Co., Kansas 
City, suffered severe injuries in an 
automobile accident in Kansas City 
Aug. 15. Mr. Parks was returning to 
his home from a downtown business 
engagement when he lost control of 
his car and it struck a utility pole. 
He is in St. Luke’s Hospital where 
at late report his condition is still 
regarded as critical. 


FeE-—— 
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LONDON EXCHANGE CEREMONY—A group picture 
here reveals the scores of special guests and members of 
London Corn Exchange who witnessed 
marking the opening of the new exchange recently. Seated 
in the rear row, second from the left, 


the 


man, a staff member for over 


is Luna F. 
50 years of 


western 


ceremonies 


Broek- 


The North- 


Milier’s London oflice, 
Broekman came out of retirement to report the story for 
her former employer, 
Northwestern Miller, 
of the speakers, Gwilym Lloyd George, 
of Food, declares the new market open for business. 


prior to its closing. Miss 


and her story was printed in The 
Aug. 11, page 32. At the right, 
British 


one 
Minister 





General Mills Officials Tell Story 


of Optimism, Further Diversification 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—General 
Mills, Inc., trained its sights on fur- 
ther diversification and new product 
expansion at its annual meeting here 
Aug. 18. 

Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, said the company hopes to con- 
tinue channeling more of its opera- 
tions into fields other than flour. 
include grocery products, 
chemicals, formula feeds, and cellu- 
lose sponges. 

“Fifteen years ago 74% of our total 
sales was accounted for by flour,” 
Mr. Bullis said. “Today flour accounts 
for 52% of our sales. I believe this 
trend of diversification will continue.” 

Charles H. Bell, president, said two 
events of the past year were of “out- 
standing importance.” 

“The first was the acquisition of 
O-Cel-O, Inc., in mid-November of 
1952. The second was a change ef- 
fected in mid-April in which our or- 
ganization was decentralized from the 
management standpoint. Now organ- 
ized in seven rather than four operat- 
ing divisions, we are much better 
equipped to meet the challenge of the 
years ahead,” he said. 

Speaking of the flour milling divi- 
sion, Mr. Bell emphasized that ‘this 
is an area of extremely severe com- 
petition. Historically, the total flour 
milling capacity of the country has 
substantially exceeded domestic re- 
quirements. Thus, except in years 
when there has been a heavy export 
demand, domestic markets have had 
to bear the brunt of a highly com- 
petitive struggle to maintain running 
time. But there is indication of slow 
improvement in this area. We note 
significant adjustment of effective 
capacity in flour milling and we be- 
lieve that gradually the domestic sup- 
ply and demand situation will come 
into better balance. 

“Intensive efforts continue on the 
improvement of our processing facili- 
ties in our mills, as in our other pro- 
ducing operations. General Mills feels 
that there must always be better 
ways of handling and processing raw 
materials and in shipping the finished 


products. We are continuing to search 
out such ways and are constantly 
seeing these efforts bearing fruit. 
Only in this manner can we, at least 
in part, offset continually increasing 
labor costs. 

“As in our flour activities, competi- 
tive conditions in animal feeds were 
sharp and market conditions gener- 
ally not as favorable as in previous 
years,” he said. 

Mr. Bell noted progress in selection 
techniques for new employees, and 
the development of personnel train- 
ing programs. 

Mr. Bullis noted that net earnings 
for the year ended May 31 were 
$11,468,171 compared with $9,549,466 
the previous year. He predicted that 
the Korean armistice will have little 
effect on business, but said economic 
activity will probably level off some- 
what below the present high peak. 

“The world may tend slowly in the 
direction of peace,” Mr. Bullis pre- 
dicted. “As transition continues or- 
derly, it should permit constructive 
development in industry. 


“With a 
resources can be 
the creation of w 
unproductive 
war. In 
civilian use 
for society 


toward 
utilized 
ealth 
destructive material of 
addition, production for 
is not only the best thing 
in general, but it also en 
tails better earnings margins to in- 
dustry. Prosperity is more feasible 
under a peace economy than under a 
war economy.” 

On the minus side, Mr 
that basic commodities have declined 
for two years, and that surplus 
plagues certain farm products, 

“It is possible that there may be a 
reduction from the present high pla- 
teau of economic activity,” he said 
“but at present there do not appear 
any signs of a drastic slump. The 
present high consumer income means 
that expenditures for goods and serv- 
will continue high. Also there 
are great markets in the world 
awaiting an exchange of goods and 
services.” 

Present 
reelected 


trend peace, our 
more for 


and less for 


Bullis noted 


ices 


officers and directors were 





LOAF ON WHEELS—An ordinary passenger bus painted to resemble a loaf 


of bread is catching the eyes of Louisville 


residents these days. Grocers Baking 


Co., baker of Honey Krust bread, has a three-year contract with the Louisville 
Transit Co. to operate the bus over all the company’s routes. The bus has a 
gay trim in a red and white checkerboard pattern with blue and white ovals 
reading Honey Krust on each side and front and back. Grocers Baking is con- 
sidering buying similar advertising on a second bus. 
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BOOST IN WINTER ESTIMATE 
OFFSETS SPRING WHEAT DROP 





Total Crop Forecast Aug. 1 at 1,212 Million Bushels by 
USDA; Spring Wheat Figure Cut 29 Million; 
Winter Up 57 Million 


WASHINGTON~—-A sharp increase 
in the estimate of winter wheat pro- 
duction more than offset the decline 
in spring wheat prospects as of Aug. 
1, and the government's all-wheat 
estimate on that date was boosted 
about 28 million bushels from the 
July 1 figure to 1,202,829,000 bu. ' 

Here is the way USDA sized up 
the situation Aug. 1: 

Prospective production of spring 
wheat declined 29 million bushels 
during July and is now indicated at 
324,498,000 bu. Production last year 
totaled 239 million bushels, while the 
average production was 291 million 
bushels. 

Rust injury in South Dakota, Min- 
nesota and North Dakota and lack of 
top soil moisture in the latter state 
and in the Pacific Northwest largely 
account for the lowered prospects. 
Weather during much of July in Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas was favorable 
for the spread of stem rust already 
present July 1. 

Durum wheat, which is normally 
somewhat later maturing than other 
spring wheats, suffered the heavier 
losses. Injury from a lack of top 
soil moisture was more severe be- 
cause rainfall from planting time un- 
til early July was above normal and 
plants had developed only a shallow 
root system. 


Durum Off Most 

Production of durum wheat is now 
estimated at 19,851,000 bu. This is 
a reduction of 8,850,000 bu. from the 
July 1 estimate and makes the 1953 
durum wheat crop the smallest since 
1936. The crop now in prospect is 
7% below the small 1952 crop and 
only slightly more than half the 10- 
year average of 37,360,000 bu. Wide- 
spread rust infestation has sharply 
reduced production. The straw is 
badly pitted from rust, heads are 
filling poorly with many blanks and 
many fields will not be harvested at 
all. The harvest is later than last 
year and very little durum had been 
cut by Aug. 1. 

A sharp increase in winter wheat 
production is indicated by Aug. 1 re- 
ports. The 878 million bushel crop 
now estimated is 57 million bushels 
more than forecast a month ago. 
Harvest of the crop was nearly com- 
pleted by Aug. 1 in all but the north- 
ern areas of the country. Current 
estimated production is 17% smaller 
than the large 1952 crop of 1,053 


USDA 


million bushels, but 10% above the 
average of 797 million bushels. 

In Kansas, the wheat harvest was 
completed under generally favorable 
conditions, with the outturn exceed- 
ing expectations in most areas. The 
crop in Kansas, while about half as 
large as the record 1952 crop, was 
of exceptionally high protein con- 
tent and good test weight. Nebraska 
yields show a sharp increase over 
the July 1 prospects with practical- 
ly all the harvest completed prior 
to Aug. 1. Yields in all the east 
north central states, Oklahoma and 
Colorado also exceeded those _ indi- 
cated a month ago. Prospects in 
Montana, Washington and Oregon 
are below the July 1 forecast. Har- 
vest in these states was just getting 
started Aug. 1. 

The USDA trimmed its estimate 
of the 1953 corn crop slightly, but 
prospects still indicate a near-record 
crop of 3,330 million bushels. (For 
estimates of other crops and com- 
parisons, see accompanying table.) 
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CLAY CENTER PROPERTY SOLD 

CLAY CENTER, KANSAS—Inter- 
national Milling Co. has sold its local 
facilities, including land, to the Farm- 
ers Union Cooperative Assn. here for 
$60,000. The cooperative purchased 








the 110,000-bu. grain elevator, the 
former mill property, the office build- 
ing and other facilities of the mill in 
Clay Center, generally known as the 
Shellabarger Mill. The elevator will 
be used for storage and eventually 
the former mill building will be con- 
verted into a feed mill. A salvage 
firm has been cleaning up the mill 
building, which was destroyed by fire 
in June. Walls of the mill structure 
are being torn down to one-story 
level. It will then be converted into a 
feed mill. International has operated 
the mill since 1945 when it purchased 
Shellabarger’s. 
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MANITOBA ELEVATOR BURNS 

WINNIPEG — The Federal Grain 
Company’s 45,000 bu. elevator at 
Swan Lake, Man., about 100 miles 
southwest of here, was destroyed by 
fire Aug. 15. Some 35,000 bu. of grain 
were lost. 
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FARM POPULATION: 15% 


The farm population of the USS. 
represents about 15% of the total. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SWISS PERMIT USE OF 
MORE IMPORTED WHEAT 


WASHINGTON — The _ percentage 
of domestic wheat that must be ad- 
mixed in the milling of flour in Switz- 
erland has been reduced from 37% to 
30% by action of the Swiss Grain 
Administration. 

The reduction was necessary in 
order to more rapidly liquidate perish- 
able reserves of imported second 
grade wheat, according to a U. S. 
Department of Commerce bulletin. 
Domestic wheat of the 1952 crop is 
sufficiently dry to stand long storage. 
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Farmers Approve 
Marketing Quotas 
in Landslide 


WASHINGTON — More than 87% 
of the 414,644 tabulated votes cast in 
the wheat marketing quota referen- 
dum Aug. 14 were in favor of quotas. 
A two thirds majority of farmers 
eligible to vote had to approve the 
quotas to put them into effect. 

As a result of the referendum, 
wheat marketed in the 1954-55 mar- 
keting year will be supported at 90% 
of parity if grown within the indi- 
vidual farmer's acreage allotment. If 
the vote had gone against quotas, 
price support would have dropped au- 
tomatically to 50% of parity. 

The referendum was held under re- 
quirements of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, which says that 
the secretary of agriculture shall pro- 
claim a marketing quota program for 
wheat when total supply exceeds 
“normal supply” by more than 20%. 
Supplies of wheat for the 1953-54 
year are estimated at about 50% of 
“normal supply” (estimated demand 
plus reserves). 
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GANO BUILDS NEW ELEVATOR 

SCOTT CITY, KANSAS—Construc- 
tion has started on the new 250,000 
bu. elevator being erected here by 
the Gano Grain Corp. Contractors 
plan to have the structure finished in 
time for the fall milo harvest. Height 
of the elevator will be 127 ft. It will 
have six main concrete tanks. 





Benson Unfolds ‘‘Two-Price’’ Plan 
of Wheat Support for Advisors 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The first act of 
the Benson farm program perform- 
ance went into dress rehearsal last 
week when the wheat industry advis- 
ory committee read the script of a 
new wheat support program. 

It has been called a two price sys- 
tem, although it is more properly a 
one-price system for the general mar- 
keting of wheat supported by a certi- 
ficate redeemable in cash available to 
the farmer for that part of his crop 
which is sold for use in the domestic 
market for production of flour or 
cereal or other human food products. 

From first hand observations of 





August Crop Production Estimate 


--— Yield per Acre —~ ——Total Production (in thousands) —~ 


Indicated 


Average 
CROP— 1942-51 1952 
Corn, all, bu 35.2 10.6 
Wheat all, bu 17.1 18.3 
Winter, bu 17.6 20.9 
All spring, bu 


Durum, bu 
Other spring 
Oats, bu 
Harley bu 
Kye bu 
Flaxseed, bu 
Sorghum grain 
Cotton, bale 
Hiay all, tor 


Hay, wild, ton 

Hay, alfalfa. ¢t 

Hay lover & ! i 

Hay, lespedeza 

Soybeans for bean bu 19.7 20.7 
Peanuts,t Ib 714 928 
Pasture, % "S4 "69 

*Pounds. tKEx sweet clover 


tion Aug. 1 








--— Indicated — 

Aug. 1, Average July 1, Aug. 1, 
1953 1942-51 1952 1953 1953 
41.3 3,036,380 3,306,735 3,336,501 3,330,418 
17.9 1,088,548 1,291,447 1,174,708 1,202,829 
19.1 797,237 1,052,801 $21,372 878,331 
238,646 383, 324,498 

7 19.851 





304,647 





12,378 
7 3,135 
30,058 29.671 
»,9S1 5,804 
20.6 219,596 as 295,018 
908 2,062,522 1,376,985 


and lespedeza hay. {Picked and threshed. {Condi 





members of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture committee, the  gen- 
eral reaction of grain warehousemen 
and processing members of the com- 
mittee was favorable. 

Prior to the formal committee 
meeting here Aug. 14, USDA lead- 
ers held briefing sessions with trade 
groups, farm organization representa- 
tives and producer elements of the 
wheat industry advisory committee 
at which time the proposal was pre- 
sented for discussion and refinement 
before it was finally brought before 
the full group. 

How It Would Work 

This is about the way the program 
for wheat would work. Its purpose 
is to assure the producer full parity 
for that part of his crop which is 
sold for domestic food purposes. The 
balance of his crop would be sold 
for feed or export at whatever the 
market price would bring, except 
that USDA would give the farmer a 
“put” to the government for the non- 
food part of his crop at a stipulated 
level of parity when and if the open 
market price fell below that level. 

The level of this guarantee now 
being discussed at USDA is 60% of 
parity, a level said to reflect the feed 
relationship between wheat and corn 
So that cheap wheat would not de- 
press the corn market. 

Under the USDA plan all wheat 
would be sold in the open market at 
Whatever price it would command. 
However, the farmer would obtain a 
certificate representing the difference 
between the open market price and 


the 
crop. 
Each year the Secretary would es- 
timate prior to the start of the 
wheat marketing year that portion of 
the crop which would be used domes- 
tically for human food. Each farm- 
er’s share of this estimate would be 
determined, and he would be eligible 
for certificates redeemable in cash 
for the amount determined as de- 
scribed above. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. would honor the certificates in 


100% of parity for part of his 


cash upon presentation by _ the 
farmer. 
At this time CCC contemplates 


that the cash value of the certificates 
would never exceed 60¢ bu., but that 
is a detail which may be subject to 
administrative adjustment as experi- 
ence developed. 
Solvency Level 

That portion of the crop outside 
that proclaimed by the secretary of 
agriculture to be the domestic re- 
quirement would _ be supported 
through a “put” to the producer on 
the government at a price not less 
than 60% of the parity price for the 
crop if the open market price sagged 
below that point. In this connection 
USDA officials have coined a new 
term—the “solvency level’—of this 
“put” which represents a cross be- 
tween out of pocket costs for the 
crop adjusted to hold the price of 
wheat for feed use above the value 
of corn on basis of feed relationships 
of the two crops. 

Under this basis the processor or 
miller of wheat would obtain his sup- 
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plies in the open market at the price 
he was willing to pay, but when he 
processed the wheat he would be 
required to obtain from CCC certi- 
ficates issued to farmers at their 
full value—but not to exceed 60¢ 
bu. It is now contemplated that the 
processor would be subject to an ex- 
cise tax on flour ground or cereals 
processed which would reimburse the 
government for cash disbursements 
to the farmers on that portion of 
the crop sold for domestic food pur- 
poses. 

On export sales of either grain or 
grain products, the exporter would 


be reimbursed to the extent that 
certificates were held against the 
wheat involved. 

In connection with the effect of 


this certificate cost as regards bread, 
for example, the 60¢ maximum value 
of the certificate is said by USDA to 
represent approximately 1l¢ Ib. of 
bread. This additional cost factor is 
not an increase over current costs 
but rather a precise reflection of the 
cost of this program as against the 
uncertain cost allocation which now 
occurs under the existing price sup- 
port program for all the crop at 
90% of parity. 
Statement Misunderstood 

Unfortunately this attempt to pin- 
point the effect of the program in 
terms of bread costs has led to an 
improper assumption on the part of 
the daily press that this is in effect 
a tax of 1¢ lb. on bread. In its dis- 
cussion statement government offi- 
cials clearly said that the reflected 
cost of the certificate would not rep- 
resent more than 1¢ lb. for bread, 
but they also stated with equal clar- 
ity that “domestic consumers of flour, 


bread and other wheat products, 
would under the operation of the 
certificate allotment plan, pay no 


more for the wheat equivalent than 
intended under the operation of pres- 
ent programs, the objective of which 
also is the attainment and mainte- 
nance of parity prices to the pro- 
ducers.” 

On the export side it is seen that 
this proposed program would elimi- 
nate the need for the International 
Wheat Agreement with its heavy 
subsidy cost, but the export mar- 
ket, it appears from USDA state- 
ments, would have to be protected 
through some form of international 
commodity agreements. This _ indi- 
cates possible export allocations or 
controls to prevent an unduly de- 
pressed world market from diluting 
the effect of the full parity price 
paid to the U.S. producer for the 
domestic consumption of the crop. 

In the proposal USDA officials see 
a stimulation in the use of wheat 
for feed purposes and halt diversion 
of acreage to oats and barley when 
wheat acreage allotments are put 
into effect, which in turn depress the 
market price for corn. 

It is not expected, even if the farm- 
ers and Congress can be persuaded to 
adopt this new plan, that it would be 
operative until such time as the U. S. 
has worked down its heavy surpluses 
of wheat. The end of the next crop 
year is expected to show the U. S. 
with another increase in its wheat 
carry-over. The new plan could not 
function until that surplus situation 
had been largely liquidated. However, 
in the 1956 crop year it would be ex- 
pected that transitional machinery 
would have been established which 
would make it possible to move 
smoothly into the new plan by that 
time. 

Examination of the government’s 
proposal and discussion of it with sea- 
soned observers here discloses that 
there is little new in the plan and 








GONE FISHIN’—John A. Repetti, 


King Midas Flour Mills, and Emil 
Fink, Fink Baking Co., both of New 
York, are shown after a successful 
fishing jaunt on the Gander River, 
Newfoundland. Mr. Fink holds the 
prized silver salmon, while Mr. Re- 
petti caught the sea trout. The trip 
was made by air, automobile and 
canoe. 





that it follows the pattern of the old 
debenture idea. It would, however, 
create a marked effect on wheat 
acreage. With farms obtaining a na- 
tional acreage allotment, it is seen 
that this allotment would become a 
fixed part of the land value of a farm 
as has been in the case of the tobacco 
crop. Farms without a wheat acreage 
allotment would have less value than 
a poorer farm with an acreage allot- 
ment for that crop. 

Seasoned observers here fee] that 
Secretary Benson will have at best 
a tough job to sell this program 
against the existing high support level 
philosophy, particularly in the great 
plains states. It would be an easier 
task to sell the idea to the marginal 
wheat farmers in the east and cen- 
tral states and on the Pacific Coast, 
whereas the great plains wheat farm- 
ers are seen holding firmly to a high 
price support position. 

The dress rehearsal of the first 
Benson attack on the farm problem 
occurred prior to the wheat market- 
ing quota referendum result of last 
week. Appraisal of that land-slide 
vote in favor of marketing quotas for 
the next wheat crop is seen as a 
choice between 90 and 50% of parity 
for the next crop and not necessarily 
a vote against this proposal. But it is 
significant that the farmers in that 
referendum thumped solidly for 90% 
of parity—-a rich diet from which 
they can be weaned only with great 
difficulty. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by 
cipal mills at Chicago, 





re- 
prin- 
Minneapolis and out- 


side points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks 
July July Aug Aug 
24 31 7 14 
Five mills 22,401 23,002 £27,082 *22,990 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 
vious week 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grains in store ¢ 


afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending Aug. & 
1953, and Aug. 19, 1952, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 


American -—in bond— 

Aug Aug Aug. Aug 

8, 1% 8 10, 

1953 1952 1953 1952 

Wheat 346,198 287,208 555 1,560 
Corn . . 10,108 21,10 . p 

Oats - 20,400 26.887 159 2,792 

Rye 4,047 219 342 §12 

Barley 9,198 15,829 325 238 

Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 

afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 8, fig- 

ures for corresponding date of a year ago 

given in parentheses (000's omitted): corn, 

316 (2,540), bu.; barley, 36 (72) 
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New Crop Flours Easier to Handle, 
Midwest Bakers Told by Forum 


KANSAS CITY—Bakers are find- 
ing new crop flours from the winter 
wheat states a little easier to handle 
this year, according to comments 
presented at the annual new crop 
forum on flour and wheat sponsored 
by the Midwest Bakers Allied Club. 
About 90 persons attended the 
luncheon affair at the Hotel President 
Aug. 17. 


Slightly less absorption, shorter 
mixing time, higher protein, better 
bread quality and broader wheat 


selection were some of the more fre- 
quent remarks concerning the nature 
of the new crop wheat and _ flour. 
Moderator for the panel was John S. 
Whinery, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City. Speakers for the milling side of 
the question were Larry Warren, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Kansas City, and Laurence Iliff, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Kansas City. Bakery 
representatives were Ralph W. 
Mitchell, American Bakeries Corp., 
Chicago, and Wendell Reeder, Camp- 
bell-Taggart Research Corp., Dallas. 

Mr. Reeder revealed the absorption, 
protein and mixing characteristics of 
partial and 100% new crop flours ob- 
tained thus far by the Campbell-Tag- 
gart organization from mills in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 
braska. In general he reported bread 
quality to be improved over the 1952 
crop. The summary was as follows: 

From Texas mills the 50% new 
crop flour showed slightly less ab- 
sorption, protein unchanged and mix- 
ing time two minutes shorter. Texas 
25°7 new crop flour showed absorp- 
tion and protein the same and mixing 
time slightly longer. 

From Colorado the flour thus far 
was 50% new crop and showed ab- 
sorption slightly lower, mixing time 
three to six minutes shorter and pro- 
tein unchanged. 

From Oklahoma the 100% new 
crop flours showed absorption down 
1°, mixing time three minutes lower 
and protein up four to six percentage 








PROMOTION—The American Honey 
Institute is again promoting National 
Honey Week Oct. 26-31. The institute 
asks homemakers to use honey in 
their cooking, and reminds them that 
honey is popular in bakery products. 
Hints on using honey in commercial 
baked products can be had from the 
institute, Commercial State Bank 
Bldg., Madison 3, Wis., and point-of- 
sale material similar to the poster 
featured above is also available. 


points. Oklahoma 30° new = crop 
flours showed absorption slightly less, 
mixing time one to six minutes 
shorter and protein two percentage 
points higher 

From Kansas the 100° new crop 
flours showed protein slightly high- 
er, absorption unchanged and mix- 
ing time two to four minutes shorter. 
For 75% new crop flours the mixing 
time was less, absorption slightly 
less and protein about the same as a 
year ago. 50% new crop flours ran 
a shade lower on absorption, slight- 
ly higher on protein and the mixing 


time is unchanged. For 25° new 
crop flours the absorption and _ pro- 
tein is the same and mixing time 
four to six minutes shorter. 
Nebraska flours showed the least 
deviation from the old crop, with 
100% new crop flours and 30% new 


crop showing no change. The only dif- 
ference in the 75°% new crop flours 
being received from Nebraska was in 
a slightly longer mixing time. 

The ease with which new crop 
doughs let go in the oven and the 
fact that the doughs relax without too 
much stickiness were two important 
baking observations made by Mr. 
Mitchell. He felt that new crop bread 
would have a little better internal 
structure if absorption is increased 
1% and the dough is given a little 
more mixing. As a_ general rule, 
baking success can be assured after 
the advent of the new crop if the 
mixing time is increased 10 minutes, 
Mr. Mitchell believed, but there was 
some disagreement on this point par- 
ticularly with the known character- 
istics of the 1953 crop. 

Higher Protein Observed 

Mr. Iliff reviewed the physical char- 
acteristics and milling attributes of 
the new crop. In general, in Kan- 
sas the crop was spotty and erratic 


with some sections yielding excel- 
lent milling wheat and in others 
much was going into storage. Pro- 


tein was the highest in many years 
with the higher proteins ranging to 
the western portion of the state. 
The dry characteristic provides no 
problem of cleaning or conditioning 
to mills. The ash content is high- 
er, particularly in western Kansas, 
he said. Diastatic activity varies, but 
generally is less than last year, he 
felt. 

The laboratory characteristics and 
baking qualities as revealed in mill 
laboratory tests were summarized by 
Mr. Warren. Better baking qualities 
have been found in southeastern and 
south central Kansas this year, with 
protein higher, curves a little weak- 
er and absorption up to 1.5% higher. 

Varieties requiring shorter mixing 
times are coming from this area, he 
said. In northern and northwest Kan- 
sas tests show baking qualities good 
with improved grain and texture of 
the loaves. The flour color is not so 
bright this year, he said. There has 
been some decline in curve strength 
in northeast Colorado, he declared, 
and grain and texture is satisfac- 
tory. Absorption is about unchanged. 
Strong curves continue to be shown 
by western Nebraska wheats, but 
they may be slightly smaller than 
a year ago. Absorption is a shade 


better. In general the winter wheat 
crop has weaker curves, shorter mix- 
ing time, slightly less absorption and 
tolerance and some reduction in fer- 
mentation time may be necessary. 
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CHAIN BAKERS BUY LARGE 
AMOUNTS OF HARD WINTERS 





Major Buyers Purchase 120-Day Supplies as Market 
Reaches Low Point; Spring Buying Still 
on Fill-in Basis 


Hard winter wheat flour sales 
spurted in the week ending Aug. 14, 
and total business for the period was 
the second largest of the crop year 
for southwestern mills. Meanwhile, 
only a fair amount of spring wheat 
flour business was transacted as 
bakers took additional nearby sup- 
plies. 

With spring wheat marketings just 
now expanding in volume, buyers and 
sellers alike were watching price de- 
velopments carefully and in most in- 
stances shunning new crop commit- 
ments. Sales by mills in the South- 
west average 326°. of capacity, com- 
pared with only 19°% the week be- 
fore. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged 73% of capacity, compared 
with 38° the previous week. 

Purchases of soft wheat types of 
flour also improved last week, and 
central states mills reported sales 
volume of around 100° of capacity, 
compared with 55° the week before. 

As a result of last week's purchases 

mainly on Aug. 13 when the market 
reached its low point of a hectic trad- 
ing period -and heavy sales a few 
weeks ago, mills in the Southwest 
have a better backlog of business on 
the books than they did a year ago 
at this time. Several chain bakers 
booked 120-day supplies, and smaller 
operators also added to their forward 
commitments. 

Export interest in flour remained 
dull. In Canada overseas demand for 
springs is poor, but interest in win- 
ters is better than usual. The Army 
Quartermaster bought 65,603 sacks of 
flour last week, part of it for export. 

U. S. production of flour averaged 
88°) of capacity last week, compared 
with 86°7 the week before and 95% a 
year ago. Better running time was 
reported in the Southwest and in the 
central states and the Pacific North- 
west. (See table on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour” im- 
proved for spring wheat mills last 
week, although the expansion did not 
reflect any material bookings of new 
crop flour. Sales averaged 73% of 
five-day capacity, compared with 38% 
the previous week and 206% a year 
ago. : 

Bakers continued to confine their 
purchases to nearby needs, with the 
trade in general still waiting for 
lower prices, expected when the new 
spring wheat crop moves in larger 
volume. Futures prices went through 
a series of wild fluctuations last week, 
with cash wheat prices following 
along and in addition losing some pre- 
mium values. The sharpest drop was 
on ordinary grades, however, and 
flour quotations did not change much 
from the close of the previous week 
to the end of last week. A declining 
millfeed market also worked against 
lower quotations 

Price breaks during the week 
brought in fair amounts of fill-in busi- 
ness from time to time, and remain- 
ing orders were received against 
price-date-of-shipment business. 

The government's August crop re- 
port issued last week did not show 
as large a loss to spring wheat pro- 
duction as some earlier forecasts had 





indicated, even though the trim was 
substantial. The crop, as estimated in 
August, is considerably larger than 
last year’s outturn. 

Family flour trade was quiet, with 
prices steady after a decline of 10¢ 
sack early in the week. National 
brands were due to be advanced 10¢ 
again Aug. 18. Demand continued 
strong for top quality clears, with 
these types quoted within 5¢ of 
standard patents. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% the week before 
and 101% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, production averaged 88% 
of capacity, compared with 90% the 
previous week and 86% in the cor- 
responding week a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 93% the previous week. 

Quotations Aug. 14, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patents $5.954 6.01, 
short patents $6.05@6.11, high glu- 
tens $6.25 6.31, first clears $5.464 
5.90, whole wheat $5.90@5.91, family 
$6@ 7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Southwestern mills 
took advantage of a sagging winter 
wheat market to arouse some heavy 
flour bookings late last week, and 
the result was a volume of business 
which equalled several million sacks. 
A number of important chain bak- 
eries and quite a few intermediate 
buyers purchased flour during the 
short term of the break in the mar- 
ket. While the market reacted vi- 
olently on the up side and prices 


have been strong since, a volume of 
3 million sacks or more was sold 
by mills in this area during a brief 
period Aug. 13. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
326% for the week, compared with 
19% in the previous week and 189% 
a year ago. Last week’s spurt was 
the second heaviest of the new crop 
year and left mills in the area with 
a much more favorable backlog of 
orders on the books for this year 
compared with the same period a 
year ago. This development was ac- 
cented by the widening of the spread 
between winter wheat and spring 
wheat flour quotations. It is appar- 
ent now that southwestern mills have 
regained some of the quantity of 
business which was lost to other 
areas of the country a year ago. 

Basically, the wheat market was 
weak last week, and uncertainty over 
the outcome of the wheat acreage 
quota referendum led to the decline. 
There was a fair volume of business 
in the early part of the week, but 
the big business didn’t come until 
the market break during the session 
Aug. 13. A large chain which had 
been on p.d.s. with most suppliers 
broke over to a 120-day basis, buy- 
ing around three and a half to four 
months’ supplies from these mills. 
Another chain bought quantities to 
cover the same period, and another 
chain which had purchased some 
flour earlier in the week came in 
again to complete purchases for the 
current 120-day period. A large east- 
ern chain bought quantities to cover 
the same period, and others took 
scattered amounts of fill-ins or flour 
in extension of present contracts. 

Smaller chains and medium and 
small-sized accounts also bought flour 
in sizable amounts. It was a very 
active, but short, period of  busi- 
ness. In contrast there was not too 
much demand present in the fam- 
ily flour market, as most accounts 
are fairly well booked for the cur- 
rent period. Sales of cookie, cracker 
and cake flours were reported to be 
very good, however. 


(Continued on page 29) 





Macaroni Makers Favor Blended 
Product to Stretch Durum Supply 


A solution to the problem of short 
durum wheat supplies this crop year 
was developed at a conference of 
macaroni manufacturers and durum 
millers last week in Chicago. 

Mill representatives proposed that 
blends of hard wheat and durum 
wheat be provided in a number of 
grades in order to stretch the avail- 
able durum supply. Macaroni manu- 
facturers expressed a common view 
that the millers’ recommendation was 
the most practical solution to the 
problem of securing uniform supplies 
of raw materials. 

The seriousness of the durum wheat 
situation was underlined last week by 
the government's August crop report 
showing a cut from the July esti- 
mate of almost 9 million bushels down 
to a crop of only 19,851,000 bu. Wide- 
spread rust infection has cut sharply 
into yield prospects, and the present 
estimate is 7% below last year's 
small crop and only slightly more 
than half the 10-year average pro- 
duction. 

The crop has deteriorated further 
since the August estimate was made, 
some trade sources say, and estimates 
of the output range down to around 
12 million bushels. 

Costs of durum wheat soared to 
$3.50 bu. at Minneapolis last week, 
and at the end of the period the 


method of quoting prices was switched 
to a flat price for specified weights of 
wheat. Top quality new crop durum 
sold in the range of $3.40@3.50 bu. 
Aug. 17. 

Quotations on straight semolina 
and other durum products have been 
withdrawn. Blended hard wheat- 
durum granulars were quoted Aug. 
17 at $7.40@7.50 ewt., bulk, Minne- 
apolis, with semolina-farina blend 
about 75¢ ewt. higher. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Aug. 14, were as follows: 

New Crop—13 Moisture or Less 
it $3.384 





Nd crop 50 8 Discount 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
lhurum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
eapacit n sacks, with comparisons; per 
cent capacity based on five-day week 


5-day wk. Wkly % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
189.500 154.863 Sa 
*162,314 SO 
194,169 108 


189,500 


Ye 179,400 


Crop year 
production 
964.066 


Ju Lux. 1 19 1,082,423 
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MILLFEED MAKES FAIR 
RECOVERY AFTER DIP 


Eastern Demand Revives Kansas City 
Price Levels; Trade Cur- 
rently Slow 


Millfeed prices recovered from a 
sinking spell late in the week end- 
ing Aug. 17, and at the end of the 
period were within 50¢@ $1 ton of the 
levels prevailing at the beginning of 
the period. Eastern demand for 
southwestern millfeed developed 
when the market reached its low 
point, and prices recovered rapidly. 
Sales at Minneapolis picked up, also. 
Early this week trade was reported 
light in Chicago and at Minneapolis, 
and the trend was reported barely 
steady. 

Greater effect of the government 
drouth relief program was being felt 
by the formula feed industry in the 
Southwest last week. As heavier sup- 
plies of the “giveaway” cottonseed oil 
meal and corn were reaching the 
feeders, demand for formula feed was 
declining and the situation was re- 
sulting in a reduced demand for types 
of feed other than cattle and dairy 
rations. 

This is because of declining oilseed 
meal markets and other depressed 
price conditions, such as on millfeed. 
The bearish trend is causing dealers 
to back away from new ordering, and 
thus the feed manufacturers were 
reaching down to the point where 
operations have become a day-to-day 
affair. 

Part of the decline in demand can 
be attributed to the normal slow sea- 
son which occurs during August, but 
the main effect is the drouth relief 
program and its bearish influence on 
other feed commodities. Slower de- 
mand was experienced in poultry ra- 
tions and hog feeds, as well as cattle 
feed. Steadier items less affected by 
the situation, include broiler feeds 
and turkey feeds. Feeders of these 
formulas are on definite feeding pro- 
grams in arrangement with mills, so 
demand has not dropped off as dras- 
tically in these categories. 

Formula feed business was reported 
steady to somewhat slower last week 
in the Northwest. However, the vol- 
ume was considered by some manu- 
facturers to be good for the season 
and not particularly disappointing. 

Current volume largely reflects the 
transitional period for a number of 
feeding operations, including the end- 
ing of baby chick feed business and 
gradual increase of laying mash vol- 
ume and the tapering off of turkey 
feed sales. 

Dairy feed trade has not improved 
materially, although some pick-up in 
sales was noted and better interest 
apparent. 

Formula feed manufacturers were 
not complaining in the central states 
area last week, with order backlogs 
expanding from two to three days 
and some mills reporting a four-day 
backlog. Prices were off somewhat 
due to falling feed ingredient mar- 
kets. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,594 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,581 tons 
in the previous week and 48,347 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
292 931 tons as compared with 327,666 
tons in the corresponding period a 


year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Priees 
Fluctuate Wildly 


Low Points in Six Years Reached at One 
lime; Recovery Made at Close of Period 


Wheat futures prices fluctuated 
violently in the week ending Aug. 17 
as opinion varied as to which way the 
marketing quota referendum would 
go and other influences entered the 
scene from time to time to buffet 
prices about. Liquidation was attrib- 
uted chiefly to concern that produc- 
ers might reject the quotas—which, 
as it turned out, was unnecessary 
worry as the farmers approved them 
by a thumping majority. An unex- 
pectedly bearish crop report added to 
the market turmoil, and hedging of 
big flour sales and the start of spring 
wheat movement to market also were 
factors in price changes. By the end 
of the week (Aug. 17), futures at 
Chicago were up 5@6%e¢ bu., while 
Kansas City futures were 8@8%4¢ bu. 
higher. Minneapolis September, re- 
flecting the adjustment to new crop 
movement, dropped l¢ and the Sep- 
tember and May there moved up 
2'4¢ and 4%4¢ bu., respectively. On 
Aug. 13 when liquidation was at its 
peak most deliveries hit their lowest 
levels since 1947. 
futures 
September 
$1.92% - 12, 


Closing prices for wheat 
Aug. 17 were: Chicago 
$1.86 - 33, December 
March $1.9712-%, May $1.9812-%; 
Minneapolis—-September $2.09, De- 
cember $2.09%4, May $2.10's; Kansas 
City September $2.041!2-2.05, De- 
cember $2.08!s-%, March $2.10'«, 
May $2.08 


90% Support Continues 


As a result of the referendum vote, 
wheat price supports will continue at 
90% of parity through the 1954 crop 
with acreage on the 1954 crop 
trimmed 20° from the acreage plant- 
ed for 1953 production. Farmers, by 
their vote, acknowledged their will- 
ingness to accept acreage regimenta- 
tion rather than risk a drastic drop 
in support prices. Had they rejected 
the quotas, price support on the 1954 
crop would have been reduced to 50% 
of parity. 

The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s August estimate of wheat pro- 
duction showed an increase in win- 
ter wheat prospects of 57 million 
bushels, bringing the total to 878 mil- 
lion bushels. Deterioration of spring 
wheat prospects because of stem rust 
infection resulted in a drop of 29 
million bushels from the July esti- 
mate to 324 million. About one third 
of the reduction in the spring wheat 
outlook was in durum wheat. The 
current estimate compares with out- 
put last year of 239 million and aver- 
age production of 291 million. On the 
basis of these indications, observers 
point out that some previous com- 
ments on rust damage appear to have 
been exaggerated. 

The USDA last week reported that 
almost 46 million bushels of 1953 
wheat had been placed under price 
support through July 15. Figures for 
a comparable period last year are not 
available, but through Aug. 15 last 
year a total of 169 million had been 
put under support. 

Canada's wheat production was of- 
ficially estimated at 603 million bush- 
els, second in size only to last year’s 
output of 688 million bushels. Sharp 
competition from Canada in export 
markets is expected to continue. 


Premiums Decline 
Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 10 million bushels for the 
week ended Aug. 13, compared with 
9.8 million the previous week and 


14.8 million in the comparable week 
last year. 

At the spring wheat markets, re- 
ceipts were light for the season, with 
1,248 cars inspected at Minneapolis 
an 1,157 at Duluth. Prices of cash 
wheat fluctuated sharply with the 
futures, and ordinary grades suffered 
sharper losses in addition as a result 
of lower premiums. Ordinaries 
dropped 17% 20¢ in relation to the 
future in the week ending Aug. 14, 
with this type quoted at the close at 
3¢ over to the September price. Pre- 
miums on 12% protein declined 10@ 
12¢, while higher protein lots were 
off 2@3¢ bu. Premiums on a 11% 
protein category now are officially 
listed with the other proteins. Pre- 
miums Aug. 14 were as follows: 11% 
protein 44 10¢ over September, 12% 
protein 124 20¢ over, 13° protein 28 
@ 33¢ over, 14% protein 32% 36¢ over, 
15% protein 36% 40¢ over, 16% pro- 
tein 48@52¢ over. 

Durum prices rose sharply, with 
premiums reaching as much as $1.43 
over September on fancy milling 
types. At the close of the week the 
premium basis of quoting was 
dropped in favor of flat quotations 
listed on a weight per bushel basis. 
These ranged Aug. 14 from $3.384 
3.45 for 58- to 60-lb. new crop durum 
down to $2.914 2.99 for 51-lb. durum. 
Old durum took discounts of 5% 8¢ 
bu. from these levels. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis Aug. 14: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or NS 5S Ib $2.11 4% 1 2.144 
11% Protein 15% @2.21% 
12% =©69Protein 2.2344 tL My 
13% Protein 9 wed 
114% Protein 2.43% @ 2.47 
15% Protein. 17% @ 2.51 
16% Protein .... - 2.59% @2.63% 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—l@ Ze Ib. to 56 ave 
each Ib. lower 

Moisture le each 14,% on 131 to 14% 
L@2e each 14° over 14% 


Big Fluctuations 

Cash wheat prices ran a rugged 
course last week at Kansas City in 
order to keep up with a wildly fluc- 
tuating futures market. The differ- 
ence between the high and the low 
on the basic September future was 
around 17¢ and all during the foray 
premiums for the cash remained 
steady to slightly stronger. The Sep- 
tember future opened the week at 
$2.03, fell away to $1.94%%, recovered 
to a top of $2, then sank to the week's 
low of $1.9114 on Aug. 13. Since that 
time the market has made a full re- 
covery as a result of the outcome of 
the wheat referendum. By the close 
Aug. 17 the September stood at 
$2.0434, or nearly 4¢ below the high 
of the day’s session. During this rapid 
gyration wheat buyers were careful 
bidders, but new, heavy flour busi- 
ness and a dip in receipts built up a 
better demand for wheat. For the 
first time this crop year reecipts fell 
under the 1,000-car mark at Kansas 
City, with only 894 arrivals during 
all last week, compared with 1,071 in 
the previous week and 1,385 a year 
ago. Premiums for ordinary No. 1 
dark and hard winter firmed to 11%¢ 
over September, while higher pro- 
teins remained steady. For 12.5% 
protein the range was 134% 25¢ over, 
14% was 15431¢ over. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Aug. 14, 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 
Flour production ip principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


Aug. 9-1 
19 

Vest ‘ l 

South Ve 1 1 "ms 
Bu lo { is 
Ce u Southea Wage 
N Pa Coast hae 
Percentage of total U.S output 75 


*Revised. 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


Aug. 9-15, Previous Aug. 11-16 
1953 weel 19 
thwest SS on TH 
Southwest Ag su “1 
Kuffal : 10 10h l 
Central and Ss. E s1 
Pacific Coast ; 71 s 
otal Ss ' SS 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

\u ‘~1 re ps.aee St 

Previous week 287 0 tk 399 87 

Year ime 140.600 18.141 4 
Pwo ve ir ' o SALA i tod 

! e-Vear iveruge 91 

Pen-year average HM] 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (neluding Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ar 

capacity output tivity 

Vu Te | 1we2isoo 914.054 a0 
Ire ou Wee 1.021.500 873.031 Ni 
ve we 1,019,750 945,64 ” 
Two veat tue. 1,019,850 O2N 804 91 
kive eal iveruge ” 
Per eur average ay 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana 
Keutucky, North Carolina, Tennessee Vir 
xinia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 


‘revious Aug. 11-16 \Nug. 12-17, Aug. 13-18 
week 1952 1951 1950 
O17 714.383 0 8 884,16 
1,111,430 1,235,785 1,174,318 1,248,300 
IS5,158 193,506 134 363,21 
O.n04 18.508 07,629 631 1 

i s 10.671 83,91 89.921 

it 8, 272,85 3,195,281 86,924 

75 75 75 74 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——— 





Aug. 12-17, Aug. 13-18, Aug. 15 Aug. 16 
1951 19s0 1953 1952 
Ww i 1s,18 1.631,472 

st a9 165,318 8,190,657 

11 rad Dlvede $457,401 

it 11 ,400,504 ,.259,04 

‘ ‘ 1,707,633 1,909,464 

b ' 19.90 i 21,448 048 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Vuk 9-15 500 2°90 ORS a0 
Previous week 3,500 *241,770 94 
Year ago s2.500 86,160 101 
Two years ago 282.500 14.478 N7 
Five-year average 93 
Ten-year average 94 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 
cluding Duluth, 8st Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

\up M-15 iS1,250 116,146 At 
Previou weel ist 0 °421,.247 7 
Year ago 46 70 428,223 7s 
Two year “Ko 52000 iS, 105 4 
Five-year average SS 
Pen-vear average 79 


Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Vrincipal mills on the North Pacifie Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


Au 4] 671,400 468489 1 
Ir us wee) 671.400 0.604 5-day week Flour Go -ac- 
Ye ’ 671.000 S1N.508 capacity output tivity 
rw one wo 671.4100 07.629 § Vu 4-15 15.000 156,898 73 
Hive 1 rage 4 Previous weel P1500 "153,618 71 
Per 4 rae Year ago Pso,000 218,525 ws 
hte i hwo year ano 30,000 162,622 71 
— Five-year average | ed 
BUFFALO Ten-vear average 84 
5-day week Flour % ac- *Revised 
anacity . . 

Au 4.4 — bm " — Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Ir 1 ‘ 159.500 i185, 158 10 Aug. 9-15 133,000 9,153 72 
v« 159.500 193.50 107 Previous week 133,000 93.e40e 70 
Two Vvear ‘we 159 S06 p2ZLS34 114 Year ago 133,200 92,146 “4 
Five-vear average a9 Two years ago 122,000 121,295 91 
Pet ent iverue WF ’ive-vear average 79 
Ite i Pen-year average 4 

MILLEEED OUTPUT 

Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug. 14 and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


-—Southwest* 





~ p-— Northwest*— 


r-— Buffalot— --Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production 


Au ¥-14 23,329 151,74 12.900 
Pr us Vv b 2,487 12,8 

rw 4 ine 22,607 12,969 
19 O25 165,785 14,219 
1951 7st 164,91 13.83% 
1% Os 179,421 17,110 
1949 23,062 177,678 13.594 
Five-yt average 24,499 167,907 14,39 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


6a4 9.465 7,555 15,594 92,931 
Goad 14,581 
Os4ae $5,257 
ay sol 9.103 HS 080 $K,347 127,666 
91,60 1O,24l 67.909 18,039 t27,424 
104.855 6.706 60.612 1.119 S43. 888 
94,138 1O.070 65,190 17,026 340,006 
94,006 eh 64,469 1K.025 ZH SES 


tAll mills. tRevised 





is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.094% @2.4 
Ni Dark and Hard 2.0814 42.4 
No Dark and Hard O7% @2.4 
No lark and Hard 2.08 “ 3 
No. 1 Red 1.981, @2.0 
No Red 1.974% 

No Red 1.9 a2 
No. 4 Red 1.9 “20 


Ordinary No. 1 hard winter wheat 
was reported selling Aug. 17 in Ft. 
Worth at $2.47 2.48, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein at 
a 2¢ premium. Business is practically 
at a standstill because of lack of 
offerings. 

Prices More Stable 

Wheat prices lost a little ground 

last week but did not reflect condi- 


tions in mid-western markets. Japa- 
nese buyers took seven full cargoes 
of wheat for shipment in September, 
but there were no other foreign sales. 
Mills were buying sparingly; in fact, 
one mill with country elevators was 
offering wheat. Terminals are getting 
plugged up with arrivals of new crop 
wheat and a slow export movement. 
Bid prices on white export wheats at 
the close of the week were $2.20 bu. 
Prices are 10@12¢ below the loan lev- 
el]. With such a price farmers were 
not selling, and exporters were not 
actively in the market for wheat 
due to lack of heavy export business 
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Drouth Aid Problems Mount in 
S.W.; Investigations Being Made 


KANSAS CITY — The pyramiding 
complexities and effects of a govern- 
ment-sponsored relief program were 
becoming more pronounced in the 
drouth areas of the Southwest last 
week, 

One concern has arisen from re- 
ports published in Texas newspapers 
telling of certain abuses of drouth 
relief privileges by feeders in the 
area. There were reports that some 
“CC cottonseed meal made available 
to cattlemen was being resold at a 
higher price and that some feeders 
were getting more of the government 
commodities than they needed. 

To get at the seat of the problem, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
designated four investigators to track 
down any actual violations, and the 
matter was in the hands of the Texas 
state PMA committee. Reports from 
Texas last week indicated that some 
violations had been uncovered. 

In answer to inquiries, several rep- 
resentatives of the feed industry said 
this week they had no specific in- 
stances to report which might be 
classified as actual abuses. Generally, 
they believe, feeders are acting in 
line with the regulations of the 
program. 

“We understand the USDA is in- 
vestigating alleged irregularities in 
the administration of the drouth re- 
lief program in Texas,” W. B. Orr, 
secretary of the Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., said last week, “but 
basically we feel the county com- 
mittees and feeders have been act- 
ing in good faith. Actually, the in- 
vestigation should be directed against 
the USDA administration of the pro- 
gram itself, not against the feeders 
of the state.” 


Surveying Manufacturers 
Meanwhile the Texas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. is surveying its mem- 
bers to find out specifically how many 
have been forced out of business or 
have had to alter the type of their 
feed operation to any great extent. 


The survey was started last week, so 
it may be another week before actual 
results can be determined, Mr. Orr 
said. 

Congressmen who voted $150 mil- 
lion for drouth relief recently will 
get a first hand look at results of the 
program this fall, according to Sen. 
Schoeppel (R., Kansas), head of a 
special Senate Agriculture subcom- 
mittee. They will visit the drouth 
areas in October to see how the pro- 
gram has been administered and what 
effect it had on the feeding industry. 
The senator declared the relief pro- 
gram should be tapered off by Oc- 
tober and that recent rains have im- 
proved the outlook somewhat. No 
hearings in the drouth area are 
planned, he said, but there will be an 
attempt to determine if permanent 
legislation is needed to handle such 
drouth conditions. 


Markets Lower 

Meanwhile, the drouth relief pro- 
gram of providing cheap cottonseed 
meal and grains to cattlemen in the 
Southwest has contributed in an im- 
portant way to “relieving” some feed 
commodities of several dollars in 
value, market reports indicated last 
week. 

The program, of course, cannot be 
blamed entirely for drastic declines 
in millfeed and soybean meal because 
some other important influences un- 
doubtedly have had a bearing on the 
downturns. Among these is the gov- 
ernment’s generally bearish crop re- 
port issued this week which forecasts 
near-record corn and soybean produc- 
tion. 

However, feed men queried last 
week generally agree that because 
much of the normal demand for feed 
ingredients in the big drouth area is 
being fulfilled by cut-rate government 
supplies, prices of some commodities 
have been depressed throughout the 
country. 

Formula feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest have been hard hit by this 


competition, and thus their buying of 
ingredients has been trimmed. Lack- 
ing the full support of this important 
market, supplies available to other 
areas have increased. 


Stocks Worked Down 


Orders for cottonseed meal in the 
present limits of the drouth disaster 
area have about worked government 
stocks down to the bottom of the 
barrel, and the government is cur- 
rently studying a plan which will 
make available new crop cottonseed 
meal within the existing drouth area 
and also open up new territory for 
other stocks of old crop meal which 
up to this time has been unable to 
move on reduced freight rates to the 
original drouth area. 

Statistically here is about the way 
the supply situation shapes up on old 
crop meal. Orders are on hand for 
79,374 tons of meal, 135,911 tons of 
pellets and 17,078 tons of cake. Ship- 
ments made against these orders are: 
Cottonseed meal, 19,371 tons; pellets, 
56,094; cake, 320. 

PMA officials say that some of the 
West Coast meal on hand there can 
be shipped into the state of Nevada 
drouth counties. It is also expected 
that some of the southeastern states 
will be added to the drouth area 
wherein PMA will find outlets for old 
crop meal which is held in inventory 
there but which was up to now un- 
available for drouth program since 
the southeastern carriers refused to 
grant the reduced freight rate pat- 
tern and also because in most in- 
stances there has been no commodity 
rate on cottonseed meal moving into 
the Southwest from Mississippi and 
points east. 

USDA officials explained that ship- 
ments of new crop cottonseed meal 
when tendered would be shipped di- 
rectly from the crushing plants to 
drouth area counties for distribu- 
tion. 

USDA reports orders for other 
drouth area commodities from CCC 
stocks amount to: Corn, 1,540 cars; 
wheat, 94 cars; oats, 1,775 cars. 
Against those orders amounts shipped 
were, 822 cars of corn, 57 cars of 
wheat and 478 cars of oats. 





Feed Industry Offers New Plan 


for Trade Role in Drouth Aid 


WASHINGTON The feed manu- 
facturing industry this week made a 
new proposal to the government for 
industry participation in the drouth 
relief program in the Southwest. 

An industry committee, including 
officials of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., made the proposal to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Aug. 17. 

The proposal was developed at a 
meeting of a special industry com- 
mittee last week in Chicago. 

Previous formula feed 
participation in the government’s 
drouth relief program for farmers 
and ranchers ended when railroads 
announced that the 50% freight rate 
reduction on government shipments 
of CCC feed ingredients would not 
apply to any shipments made to 
feed mixers. After this railroad de- 
cision was announced, USDA sus- 
pended at once the sale of cern and 
cottonseed meal to feed firms at the 
reduced prices at which these feeds 
are being made available to cattle- 
men in designated drouth areas. 

In their new proposal, feed manu- 
facturers are again petitioning USDA 


industry 


for use of CCC feed stocks in order 
that balanced feeds, reflecting the 
reduced CCC prices, might be for- 
mulated for eligible farmers and 
ranchers. 


Industry Proposal 

The industry committee asked 
USDA to: 
@ Reinstate privileges granted under 
the Production & Marketing Admin- 
istration order giving eligible feeders 
a price preference in the form of 
eligibility certificates which could be 
presented to any feed dealer or man- 
ufacturer so that the feeder might 
obtain the reduced-price CCC _ in- 
gredients in a balanced, mixed feed. 
@ Allow feed manufacturers to pre- 
sent the eligibility certificates to a 
designated CCC office, where the 
certificates would be honored for de- 
livery of CCC-held stocks as inven- 
tory replacement of kind and quan- 
tity; these stocks would be deliv- 
ered to the same manufacturing plant 
from which deliveries of emergency- 
priced mixed feeds were made; de- 
livery would be made to feed manu- 
facturers on commercial freight rates 


with full transit privileges at the 
established emergency prices of $35 
ton for cottonseed meal, $1 bu. for 
corn, $1.10 bu. for wheat and 50¢ 
bu. for oats. 

This new industry proposal repre- 
sents certain changes in the previ- 
ous program for formula feed indus- 
try participation. 

As noted, the government would 
deliver the CCC ingredients to feed 
plants at the same prices the com- 
modities are available to feeders. 
The government, as before, would 
pay the freight to the feed plants, 
but the rates would be commercial 
rates and would not carry the 50% 
reduction in effect before. 

The new proposal also provides for 
full “milling in transit” privileges on 
feed manufacturers’ outbound ship- 
ments from mills. Under the previ- 
ous program, transit billing did not 
apply to shipments to dealers or feed- 
ers, and the feed company had to 
pay a full flat freight rate out- 
bound from its plant, thereby pre- 
venting the firm from competing out- 
side a restricted area near the plant. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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High Costs for 
Government in 
Drouth Deal Cited 


KANSAS CITY — Concern is 
mounting in the Southwest over the 
high cost of the government drouth 
relief program, and more specifically 
over unnecessary charges involved in 
the distribution of cottonseed oil meal 
to drouth feeders. It is being illus- 
trated by industry authorities and 
substantiated by freight rate experts 
that the cost of freight and pelleting 
alone is eating up a major portion 
of the $35 ton which the CCC is re- 
ceiving from feeders who purchase 
cottonseed meal. 

Among the peculiarities of the cot- 
tonseed oil meal program is the fact 
that the government, in order to ac- 
quire ready supplies of the meal, is 
shipping it out of California stocks to 
Texas for pelleting by Texas proc- 
essors. The fact that cottonseed meal 
is shipped all the way back to a sur- 
plus area such as Texas is verified by 
one Texas processor who is handling 
California meal for the CCC. 

Freight $12.20 Ton 

This source asserts he is receiving 
California meal for pelleting at his 
plant in North Texas at an estimated 
cost to the government of $12.20 ton 
freight. This is 50% of the regular 
rate on cottonseed oil meal between 
these two points. Then, the processor 
is pelleting this meal at a charge of 
$6.50 ton. The pellets are being 
shipped from there to points in the 
drouth area and are sold at the deliv- 
ered price of $35 ton to drouth feed- 
ers. If, for example, the feeder is lo- 
cated in the 400-mile radius from 
the pelleting point, 50% of the TCP 
rate per ton would be $3.45. In some 
instances this meal is backtracking 
towards California in the final step 
of its movement as far as New Mexi- 
co, it is said, adding further unneces- 
sary costs to the program. 


Most of Price Absorbed 

Thus, total cost of freight and pel- 
leting to the government on a ton of 
the above meal is $22.15. In other 
words, it is pointed out, the CCC is 
realizing only $12.85 ton on the 
drouth sale of the meal, or $35 less 
$22.15. Storage and sacking costs have 
not been taken into consideration in 
this example, but if these charges 
were known, it is quite possible that 
much of the remaining $12.85 would 
be absorbed. 


The report that CCC has nearly 
exhausted its supplies of old crop 
meal acquired under the support pro- 
gram and will move direct to the 
crushers of new crop in order to get 
further drouth supplies brings up an- 
other alarming cost of the program, 
industry men say. A Texas crusher 
pointed out this week that the sup- 
port price on cottonseed oil meal at 
his plant is $58.50 sacked, plant. 
This support level is $23.50 ton over 
the drouth price being paid by feed- 
ers and adds further cost to the pro- 
gram. 

Feed industry representatives as- 
sert that if the drouth emergency 
mixed feed program were still in 
effect, the government not only would 
be spared freight costs involved in 
much of the direct-to-the-feeder pro- 
gram, but also would get a flat $35 
ton from the feed manufacturers. 
They can see that it would have been 
a substantial saving to the taxpayers 
of the country. 


— 
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ST. REGIS ANNOUNCES BAG 
SALES PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NEW YORK—The St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced changes in the 
firm’s multiwall bag sales personnel 
in the Midwest. 

Frank W. Myers, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Great Lakes sales district of the 
multiwall bag division. He will assist 
Charles A. Woodcock, vice president 
and district manager of St. Regis 
Sales Corp, the company’s sales sub- 
sidiary, in the direction of midwest 
ern sales. Mr. Myers has been with 
St. Regis for the past four years. 
For the past 18 months he has been 
assistant sales manager for feed, di- 
recting sales to the feed industry in 
the Midwest. He will continue to 
have his headquarters in Chicago. 

Other changes in the Great Lakes 
sales district of the multiwall bag 
division include the appointment of 
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Cotton and Burlap Bags 


PERCY KENT BAG CO., 1. 
KANSAS CITY » BUFFALO + NEW YORK 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 


MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 











BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA. 
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William T. Orr as supervisor of sales 
in the St. Louis and Kansas City 
territories. He joined the company 
six years ago and is currently man- 
ager of the St. Louis sales office. 

Sales in the Kansas City area will 
be handled by Robert P. Worden and 
Thomas A. Patterson under the su- 
pervision of Mr. Orr in St. Louis. Mr. 
Worden went to Kansas City after 
four years in plants of the multiwall 
bag manufacturing division. Mr. Pat- 
terson, being transferred from Chi- 
cago, recently returned to the com- 
pany after two years in Korea, fol- 
lowing which he has been sales rep- 
resentative in Wisconsin and north- 
ern Illinois. Sales representatives in 
the St. Louis area are W. Malcolm 
Lowry and Clifford E. Freeman. 

Jack A. Larigan has been advanced 
to supervisor of multiwall bag sales 
in Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
eastern South Dakota and northern 
Wisconsin, maintaining headquarters 
in Minneapolis. He has been with St 
Regis for the past seven years. 

B. F. Alm, Des Moines, will be 
representative for Iowa and eastern 
South Dakota. William H. Foran will 
cover Minnesota, North Dakota and 
northern Wisconsin. Both will report 
to Mr. Larigan. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PORTS 
SET GRAIN EXPORT MARK 


VANCOUVER — The four British 
Columbia grain ports established a 
new record for exports in the 1952-53 
season ended July 31. Preliminary es- 
timates indicate clearances of 123 mil- 
lion bushels which compares with the 
previous mark of 115 million bushels 
set the previous year. 

The new high set in the season just 
closed is the more remarkable be- 
cause of the fact that for 80 days 
five of the largest terminals here and 
at New Westminster were closed in 
the spring by the elevator workers’ 
strike. 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
loadings at British Columbia ports in 
July were over 13 million bushels 
which compares with 10,200,000 bu. 
the same month last season. Of the 
month’s total this port handled 10,- 
800,000 bu.; New Westminster 1,280,- 
000 bu.; Prince Rupert 900,000 bu. 
and Victoria 130,000 bu. 

For the crop year following are 
comparative figures this season and 
last; Vancouver 100 million and 101, 
200,000 bu.; Victoria 2,367,000 bu. 
and nil; New Westminster 8,850,000 
and 7,631,000 bu.; Prince Rupert 12,- 
500,000 and 5,240,000 bu. 

The end of July saw more than 
7 million bu. wheat in store at Van- 
couver and New Westminster houses 
to start the 1953-54 season. There 
were 12 ships in Vancouver July 31 
to take full and part cargoes of grain. 


BREAD (8S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED BUSINESS CLOSED 

SANDSTONE, MINN.—The North 
Branch (Minn.) Milling Co., which 
has operated a mill and feed store in 
Sandstone for the past 32 years, has 
discontinued its business here. The 
company still operates its flour mill 
at North Branch. 








Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker spon 
_ 100% soft wheat graham 


ge areleL 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED, WING MILLING CO 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 

















FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE © 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dalles, Texes Montreal, Cenede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlente, Georgie 


Chicago, lil. Sen Francisco, Calif. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: LOUIS, 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 




















ANNUAL WEST VIRGINIA MEETING—Golf and other recreation shared 
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places with association business at the annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Bakers Assn. at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 26-29. New officers in 
the association are shown at the left above: Harry G. Fretwell, manager of 
the Cablish Baking Co., Charleston, treasurer; Edward R. Johnson, secretary ; 
Paul Cole, manager of the Raleigh Baking Co., Beckley, vice president, and 
Ralph Thompson, manager of the Purity Baking Co., Charleston, president. 


West Virginia 
Bakers Meeting 
Draws Good Crowd 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS — 
The largest baker attendance in his- 
tory “made business a pleasure” dur- 
ing the 15th annual convention of 
the West Virginia Bakers Assn. at 
the Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., July 26-29. 

Two hundred and sixty bakers and 
allied people jammed the program 
features and accented the theme of 
the convention—‘Make Your Busi- 
ness a Pleasure.” Guests generally 
said that this year’s meeting was 
the best yet. 

EK. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., keynoted the 
only business clinic held July 28. 
At this baker-allied meeting, heavily 
attended, Mr. Kelley outlined ABA’s 
new public relations program, point- 
ing out that a new approach was 
designed to win more doctors in ad- 
vocating the nutritional value of 


white bread. The ABA president said 
an advertising agency, specializing 
in medical journal advertising, had 
been employed to prepare specific 
advertising copy for medical publi- 
cations. Stressing the need of more 
cooperation between the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the bak- 
ing industry, Mr. Kelley said that 
a future meeting was planned with 
USDA officials and baking industry 
executives in an attempt to get full 
cooperation among both groups. 

Lloyd D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., gen- 
eral manager of Feuchtenberger Bak- 
eries, Bluefield, was chairman of this 
business meeting and he gave a brief 
resume of industry trends, then he 
invited the audience to comment on 
new trends in the baking industry. 
An open forum followed. 

Edward R. Johnson, secretary of 
the West Virginia association, told 
the business meeting that his associ- 
ation was entirely financed by bak- 
ers’ dues and that “one baker alone 
in West Virginia pays more than 
$2,000 a year into the association 
and others pay a_ proportionate 
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In the center are the major trophy winners in the golf tournament. Charles 
Spelsberg, Sanitary Baking Co.; Dan Langdon, Jr., Anheuser-Busch, Inc.; 
Harve Woeckner, Marathon Corp.; Earl Heiner, Heiner’s Bakery, and J. Man- 
cini, Mancini’s Bakery, who won the visiting baker’s trophy. At the far right, 
the organist is Curtiss H. Scott, Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, chairman of 
the American Bakers Assn. Thinking up new requests are Mr. Johnson and 


his wife, Elizabeth. 


amount.” The secretary noted the 
success of the association during the 
past session of the state legislature 
in amending a restrictive Hawkers 
and Peddlers Law, which freed the 
state baking industry of this re- 
strictive law. 

Mr. Johnson said all major inde- 
pendent wholesale bakeries in the 
states were members of the associ- 
ation. Expressing his thanks to the 
bakery trade press, the secretary 
said, “I believe we got more na- 
tional publicity than any state bak- 
ers association last year simply be- 
cause we sent them the news.” 


New Officers Elected 

New officers of the association 
elected at this convention were: 
Ralph Thompson, president, manager 
of Purity Baking Co., Charleston; 
Paul Cole, vice president, general 
manager of Cole Baking Co., Beck- 
ley; Harry Fretwell, treasurer, man- 
ager of Cablish Baking Co., Charles- 
ton, and Edward R. Johnson, execu- 
tive secretary, was reappointed. 

On the executive committee are: 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—4,000,000 BUSHELS 





Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years | 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON | 
| 











SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING ~- KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 











Robert Storck, past president and 
manager of Storck Baking Co., Park- 
ersburg; Guy N. Belcher, Conlon 
Baking Co., Charleston; Paul P. 
Payne, Purity Baking Co., Charles- 
ton; L. D. Feuchtenberger, Jr., 










SAN FRANCISCON 
PORTLAND 


Nay 9 05 ancetes 
J BERKELEY 


lle 
AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTFWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





























American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 














“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Bluefield; 
Harry Fretwell, Cablish Baking Co., 
Charleston; Charles Spelsberg, Sani- 
tary Baking Co., Clarksburg; Albert 
Gast, P. J. Gast & Sons, Wheeling; 
James Kettering, Kettering Baking 
C., Fairmont; Earl Heiner, Heiner’s 
Bakery, Huntington; Cris Smallridge, 
Holsum Bakery Co., Charleston, and 
Elmer Powers, Weston Home Bakery, 
Weston. 

Among highlights of the banquet 
was the singing of old time favor- 
ites, led by Walter Clissold of Bak- 
ing Industry magazine, and request- 
ed organ playing by Curtiss Scott, 
Grocers Baking Co., Louisville, chair- 
man of ABA’s board of governors. 

Other convention features of the 
convention included the “West Vir- 
ginia Hour” and cocktail party, men’s 


golf tournament, ladies’ putting 
tournament, bridge and _  canasta 
tournament and nice prizes were 


awarded for all these features. 
Cris Smallridge, who was in charge 
of award presentations, sparked the 
banquet program’ with historical 
stories about the association. 


ae 


ITs 


BI 


AGED 
Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


*“*RUSSELL’S BEST”’ : 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Midwest Feed Assn. 
Production School 
Planned Nov. 16-18 


KANSAS CITY — Program plans 
are being made for the 1953 Feed 
Production School, sponsored by the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The school will be held Nov. 16-18 
at the President Hotel in Kansas City. 

Official announcement of the school 
was made this week by Oscar Straube, 
Pay Way Feed Mills, Kansas City, 
chairman of the production school 
committee. 

During the past three years, the 
production school has had a yearly 
attendance of more than 300 persons, 
and the committee reports that early 
inquiries indicate a similar attendance 
again this year. 

The committee said the school will 
have an excellent group of speakers, 
experts in their fields, who will cover 
subjects pertaining to various phases 
of manufacturing and general prob- 
lems of producing formula feeds in 
plants of varying capacities. 

John Heimovics, J. B. Ehrsam & 
Sons Mfg. Co., Enterprise, Kansas, 
and James H. Burrell of James H. 
Burrell & Sons, Inc., St. Louis con- 
sulting firm, will be in charge of the 
program for the school. Mr. Heimo- 
vics and Mr. Burrell, who have served 
previously as leaders of the school, 
will again be on hand to welcome 
former and new students. 

Registration blanks may be _ ob- 
tained from the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn., 20 W. Ninth St., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF « 


FREDERIC EMMERT HEADS 
CINCINNATI FEED CLUB 
CINCINNATI — Frederic Emmert 
of the F. L. Emmert Co., former co- 
chairman, was elected chairman of 
the Cincinnati Feed Club at a meet- 
ing Aug. 3 of the Board of Directors. 
He succeeds Samuel J. Thompson, 
Ubiko Milling Co., who resigned be- 
cause of pressure of business. Edward 
C. Cohan of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane was elected co-chair- 
man. 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF F LIFE— 
TREND TO LARGER FARMS 
NEWARK, N.J. The trend in 


farming is toward larger farms, more 
and bigger farm machines, and larger 
dairy herds and poultry flocks. This 
means a big increase in the money 
invested in the farm business, re- 
minds the Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 


Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 





INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





Ye “Sipeeore 


‘WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO.’ 


* ME PHERSON, KANSAS ©. 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Priee vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they represented 
the highest and most Dependable Quality that scientific 


milling could produce. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Villers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 








"I 1K VER" ee ba 7 ee TE? OLD TIMES" 
ROCIYE BLODGETT’S” RYE cies 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciailly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 





Milled from Carefully Selected 








AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
“Golden Loat” Sa s Our 


rand— 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Lake City, Minn. 
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NEFF & FRY SILOS 
AT 
DETROIT STOKER CO. 


These two 20’x55’ Neff & Fry 
Silos are used for handling coal 
at the Detroit Stoker Company’s 
Monroe, Mich., plant. Three oth- 
ers, each 14’x40’, are used for 
handling foundry sand. As usual, 
we collaborated with the ma- 
chinery manufacturers in design- 
ing the conveying equipment. 





capacity relatively great in rela- 
tion to outside diameter; 2. Our 
silos do not spall, rust, rot, or 
burn; 3. Our silos have such ver- 
tical strength that heavy ma- 
chinery is mounted on them 
without extra supports. 


If everyone understood the ad- 
vantage of Neff & Fry Silos, 
several other types of bins for 
handling flowable bulk materials 
would not be purchased. As a 
hint, we point out a few facts: 
1. The walls of our silos are only 
214," thick, making the interior 


The why’s are explained in our 
folder, “Bins With the Strength 
of Pillars.” Read it. A copy will 
be sent upon request. 


Not exported except to Canada and Mexico 


THE NEFF & FRY CO. ¢ 2296 Elm St., Camden, Ohio 








SUPER-CONCRETE STAVE @ NEFF & FRY 


STORAGE BINS 
THE largest and most modern flour mill 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO, EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT —Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *"N'Y:° 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 


High Low Close Close 
Aug. Aug. 
7, 14, 
--—1953——.. 1953 1953 


Allied Mills, Ine. 33%, «426 284% 27% 





Allis-Chalmers 56%, 46% 19% 47% 
Pfd. $3.25 112 36M 98% 96% 
Am, Cyanamid 138% i7l % 123% 12: 3% hy 
A-D-M Co, : 60 344%, 35%4 34% 
Borden 584% Oi 55% 56%, 
Burry Bisc. Corp. 5% 3u% 4 3% 
Cont. Baking Co. 25 17 23% 24% 
Pfd. $5.50 . #9 91 92%, 91% 
Corn Pr. Ref, Co.. 79% 66 1% «%73% 
Pfd, $7 . 186 «161 169% 168 
Cream of Wheat.. 29% 25 26144 26% 
Dow Chemical . 386% 34 37 36% 
Pfd. $4 A a 119% 95% 100% 101% 
Gen. Baking Co. 164%, 12 12% 13 
Pid. $8 162 144 145 148 
Gen, Foods Corp. 564%. 40% 555% 55% 
Pfa. $3.50 105 88Y% 92 92 
Gen, Mills, Inc. .. 65% 52% 56% 57! 
Pfd. 33%% \y, 108 112% 
Pfd. 5% : 28 119% 119% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co.. 164% 116 155 160 
Pfd. $5 137 128% 133 133 
Hathaway Bak., 
Inc., “A” 1% 9% 10% 
Horn ‘& Hardart 
Corp, of N, Y. 

Pfd. $5 . 109% 100 106 
Merck & Co. ‘ 39% 18% 19%, 19% 
Pfd,. $3.50 101 803%, 86 86 

Pfd. $4 » Sen 94 95% 96% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. . 38 29%, 37 3534 
Pfd. $7 184% 160 164 166 
Novadel-Agene 281%, 1354 26%, 28% 
Pillsbury M., Ine. 39 31 354%, 34% 
Pfd. $4 166%, 95 964%, 96% 
Proc. & Gamble 80 60% 633, 6454 
Quaker Oats Co. 18 2a 27%, 27% 
Pid. $6 160 131% 137% 138% 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 108 27 92 91% 
St. Regis Pa. Co. 23% 11% 21% 20% 
Pfd. $4.40 96 RY 93 93 
Std. Brands, Inc. 29 214% 2 28% 
Pfd, $4.50 . 96 80% 83% 83% 
tsSterling Drug 163%, 33 34% 35 
Pfd. $3.50 1044 BR 89 ge 
Sunsh. Bis., Ine. 70% 56 69% 70 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 2%, 36%, 36% 
Pfd. $1.50 169 101 102 102 
Victor Chem. Wks. 34% 245% 27% 27% 
Pfd. $3.50 100%, BR 90 90 
Wagner Baking Co. 9 6% 7 
Pfd. 115 105 110 
Ward Baking Co, 25 R% 235K OF 
Pfd, $5.50 116%, 98 101 101 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 12 13% 
+Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Ine. 1i% 19 
*Standard Milling Co. 10% 10% 


+Over counter. {Subsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Inc. 

Closing bid and asked 
not traded Aug. 14: 


prices on stocks 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York 18% 19 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York, $8 Pfd. 132 134 
Omar, Inc, 19yYy% 20% 


Ward Bak. Co., Warrants RY 9 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


High Low Close Close 
July Aug. 
31, q, 
1953 1953 1953 
Can. Food Pred, i 2% 3 3 
A 10 3 ™% 28 
Ptd, 62 wy, OS 55 
Consol. Bakeries 9% 7 i% 7% 
Federal Grain 17 14 17 17 
Pid. 26% 4 25%, 26! 
Gen, Bakeries 600 4.90 5% 5% 
Lake of the Woods 331, 29% 36 31 


Maple Leaf Mig., 
Pid. 90 8) 90 90 


Ogilvie Flour 31% 29%, 31 31% 
Toronto Elevs. 4% 12% 12% 12% 
United Grain, A 18 4 17%, 17% 
George Weston 33 26% 32 32 
Pid. 444% 06 91%, 95 95% 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Canada Bread . 3.05 3.20 
Canadian Bread, Pfd. B 48 51 
Can, Bakeries 13% 13% 
Catelli Food, A : 13 17 
Catelli Food, B 18% 
Inter-City Bakeries 15 20 
Inter. Milling, Pfd.* 83% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 138 

Maple Leaf Milling ; 7 8% 
McCabe Grain, A 12 12% 
McCabe Grain, B ; 12 
Mid Pacific Grain a2 13 


Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. 146 160 
Reliance Grain . ‘ 20 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 120 
Standard Brands* 28% 27% 
*U.S. funds. 
——BREAC S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FARM RECEIPTS DOWN 
NEWARK, N.J.—Cash receipts of 
U.S. farmers from sales of products 
in the first half of 1953 were off 5% 
from a year ago, states the Delaware 

Agricultural Extension Service. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Sumner Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
onrid, Minn. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Montana 
Flours and Grain 
BELGRADE, MONTANA 











FOR QUA'ITY Flay 


Hubbar 


@ AND ECONOMY 


Milling o 








Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











‘specialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“Thrifty citizens ... 


with Savings Bonds... 
less likely to be taken in 
by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists...” 


4' 
: » LUCIUS D. CLAY 
Chairman of the Board 


Continental Can Company 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 


variably direct to the ‘have nots’.” 


¢ To thousands of company executives, accountants, pay- 
roll department employees, PSP means Payroll Savings 
Plan, the simple payroll allotment operation through 
which employees make a monthly investment in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. ‘ 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 
PSP spells Personal Security Plan. 

* Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43,000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 

* Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop... Joe Green in the boiler room... and 


eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


deaf ear to“... the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists, Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe... and the “Old Timer,” who eats his lunch with 
Bill. talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 
will make a nice addition to his Social Secu ity. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 


and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 5000—or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan — vet in touch with Savings Bond 
Division. U.S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 


try. your employees and your company—through the PSP. 





Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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After Korea — What? 
By W. GLENN CAMPBELL 
Economist, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 


HE end of fighting in Korea 

should mean that the living 
standard of the American people can 
be increased more rapidly. 

For the aftermath will increase the 
purchasing power of the consumers; 
inject new brains, brawn and capital 
into the production of civilian goods; 
facilitate the construction of new 
homes, schools and highways, and 
give a freer, wider range to the de- 
velopment and distribution of new 
products. 

The truth is that large defense out- 
lays hurt the nation’s economy. Much 
productive effort is wasted on goods 
that either shot away or de- 
teriorate. 

On the average, the output of the 
American economy increases about 
37 a year. In a normal year con- 
sumers get a large share of this in- 
crease. But when military expendi- 
tures are expanded rapidly, civilian 
consumers must pull in their belts. 
A $10 billion cutback in military out- 
lays would mean that it should be 
possible to increase civilian produc- 
tion by a corresponding amount. 


are 


Less Tax, More to Spend 


Of course, when government spend- 
ing drops, the total demand for goods 
and services is reduced. Many people 
feel that this will mean a slump or 
depression, They fail to realize that 
lower government expenditures mean 
that taxes can be reduced and people 
can, thus, have more money available 
for private spending. They also disre- 


gard the almost endless ways in 
Which business, through acceleration 
of research, marketing of new prod- 
ucts, timing and production of sales 
and flexible debt management, can 
meet the economic consequences of 
reduced military expenditures. And if 


these factors aren't enough, the Fed- 
eral government could be expected to 
make full its corrective pro- 
grams in the event of a recession. 
But let's take a look at the picture 


use ol 


of military outlays. Before Korea 
they totaled less than $15 billion. In 
the fiscal vear 1953 the total was 


$44.4 billion. Because of the interna- 
tional situation, military spending is 


almost certain, even under the most 
favorable assumptions, to remain at 
a level much higher than before 


Korea. A more or less permanent 
level of military spending somewhere 
in the $30 to $35 billion range is gen- 
erally predicted. Thus a cutback to 
that level from the $43 billion esti- 
mated military spending for 1954 and 
the reported $40 billion estimate for 
1955, would mean a gap of $10 billion. 
The question is: Can civilian demand 
be increased sufficiently to support a 
$10 billion boost in production for 
non-military goods and services? The 
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answer places a premium on con- 
sumer purchasing power — new and 
additional consumer -purchasing 
power. 

At least part of that new purchas- 
ing power needed to boost civilian de- 
mand and production is expected 
from tax reductions. The present tax 
rates are a serious deterrent not only 
to expanded buying but also to in- 
vestment expansion and risk-taking 
in general. It is well to remember 
that the spending cuts after World 
War II were accompanied by only 
minor tax cuts. On the other hand, 


the country now is faced with a 
series of automatic tax reductions 
which will help to stimulate the 
economy. 


The so-called excess profits tax is 
scheduled to expire Jan. 1, 1954, and 
personal income taxes are to drop ap- 
proximately 10% at the same time. 
On April 1, 1954, a five-point cut in 
corporate income tax, 52% to 47% 
is due. Several excise taxes are 
scheduled to be reduced at the same 
time. 

And there are additional stimulants 
for the post-Korea economy in the 
offing. The low war and _ post-war 
level of public construction has left 
a tremendous backlog of needed pub- 
lic works. Because of this state and 
local government spending has been 
growing by about $1 to $2 billion a 
year and will continue. New highway 
needs could require average expendi- 
tures of as high as $10 billion an- 
nually over the next 10 years. Enor- 
mous school needs may require a $10 
billion building program over the 
next eight years. Other factors, in- 
cluding population growth and the 
trends towards a one-class market of 
prosperous middle-income peop |e, 


a 








larger families and more leisure time, 
will have a stimulating effect on the 
economy. 

With all the favorable factors, how- 
ever, account must be taken of the 
problems that will demand the best 
skills of both private and public au- 
thorities to solve. It must be remem- 
bered that the vast backlog of de- 
mand for durable goods and housing, 
which existed after World War II, 
is not with us this time. Nor have we 
had the great expansion in liquid as- 
sets—bank savings and government 
bonds—that took place during the 
war against the Axis. Another unfav- 
orable factor is the decline in farm 
prices resulting from the recovery of 
agriculture abroad and our artificial 
farm price support program. 

In summary, it would not be wise 
to assume that there will be no re- 
adjustment problems if defense spend- 
ing is cut substantially. But there 
could be no more dangerous phil- 
osophy for the future of private en- 
terprise and a free society than to 
assume that government expendi- 
tures cannot be cut and that high 
military outlays should be continued 
indefinitely on a sort of latter day 
WPA basis. Both government and 
business should concern themselves 
with the problems but there is no rea- 
son for making the government into 
a directing and regimenting agency. 

Of course, the American economy 
can never be perfectly stabilized. 
Growth, change and uncertainty are 
inescapable in any dynamic economy, 
but by the intelligent use of proper 
economic policies, coupled with the 
existence of social security guaran- 
teeing a minimum standard of living, 
the American economy can assure 
itself of a most enviable future. 








Looking Backward 


into the files of The Northwestern Miller .. . 








25 Years Ago: 


George Urban, Jr., the distin- 
guished miller of Buffalo, was dead 
after a short illness. His father, in 
1846, founded the milling business 
that still bears his name. The North- 
western Miller said of him: “George 
Urban’s name will live long in the 
annals of American milling, not only 
because he was one of the leaders 
of his own generation and of the 
next to follow, but because he so 
completely combined in ‘his own 
character and experience the finest 
ideals of material accomplishment 
of a full, rich and altogether joyous 
life.” 

The sudden and unexpected death 
of Charles Briggs Cole of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 
“brought to an end a career charac- 
terized by unusual vision, and 


marked the passing of one more of 
those excellent gentlemen of the old 
school whose influence so wisely, 
courageously and steadfastly guided 
the milling industry through many of 
its most turbulent stages.” 

C. F. G. Raikes, London manager 
of The Northwestern Miller, was re- 
porting to the readers of this journal 
on the Mediterranean flour markets 
as he observed them on an extensive 
tour. 


50 Years Ago: 


A correspondent traveling through 
the Southwest sent The Northwest- 
ern Miller an advertisement which 
he plucked from a local newspaper 
and suggested that millers who com- 
plained of dull times and nothing 
doing should imitate the example of 
the enterprising citizen of Cherokee 
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and add a few sidelines. Thus runs 
the advertisement: 


Coal, Flour and Feed, 
Potatoes, Apples and Fence Posts 
at Tracy’s, Cherokee, Okla. 

I guarantee satisfaction, honest 
weights and courteous treatment 
to all. 


“Should this advice be followed,” 
commented the editor, “care should 
be taken not to get the coal and the 
flour departments mixed, otherwise 
trouble may be experienced. The po- 
tatoes and apples can probably asso- 
ciate without damage to either and, 
of course, the fence posts will get 
along amicably with any commodity. 
Millers who find the export trade 
dull, might, while waiting a revival, 
handle a selected line of fence posts 
to great advantage. Mr. Tracy’s 
guarantee of ‘satisfaction, honest 
weights and courteous treatment to 
all’ is one which any miller could 
profitably give.” 


75 Years Ago: 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Millers National Assn., held at In- 
dianapolis, attracted a large attend- 
ence. Reports of the various stand- 
ing committees showed that the as- 
sociation had some important ob- 
jects aside from the common defense 
against purifier patent suits, institut- 
ed against members. Insurance, im- 
proved machinery, education of mil- 
lers and grading received careful 
attention. “While the defense of the 
suits has been forced upon the asso- 
ciation,” commented The Northwes- 
tern Miller, “other important obiects 
have not been neglected, and we 
know that when the suits have been 
decided, these objects will have still 
more careful attention and that the 
association will then reach its high- 
est sphere of usefulness in pro- 
moting the mutual welfare of its 
members and the whole milling fra- 
ternity.” 

The Washburn B mill in Minne- 
apolis began blowing its flour dust 
into a small building in the rear of 
the mill, erected especially to re- 
ceive it. 

At the annual meeting of the Ger- 
man Millers Assn., in Mannheim, it 
was stated that in Germany there 
were 80,000 flour mills, 60,000 1un 
by water and 20,000 by wind and 
steam power. 


eee 
GLAD EARTH 
Last week Earth held out hands 
Filled high with her treasure of 
wheat. 
Last week she beckoned life 
To come, to pluck, to eat. 


This week she is silent. She delves 

For another year’s treasure. Her 
hands, 

Though empty are still golden-clad 

Where only wheat stubble stands. 


—Kunigunde Duncan. 
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A NUTRITIONAL INCONSISTENCY 

HE editor of Milling, Britain's flour industry 
"i ae complains of a strange inconsis- 
tency among the nutritional zealots of his country. 
They frown upon chemical improvers in flour but 
smack their dietetic lips over quantities of chalk. 
Says our editorial contemporary: 

“It came as a shock to us when in 1942 we 
heard it had been decreed that ground chalk 
should be added to flour. The nutritional experts 
explained that it was done to correct a deficiency 
of calcium in the people's food. With the deference 
we owe to these experts, we disagreed with them 
on this point, and our opinion is unaltered. Even if 
there was a deficiency of calcium when the chalk 
decree was issued, through rationing and short- 
ages, this situation does not prevail to anything 
like the same extent at the present time, but there 
is a certain amount of testimony that cases of gas- 
tric trouble have increased in number and severity. 
We are not prepared to say whether this is due to 
the upsetting of the balance of the nation’s diet, 
though it might be a contributory cause, but we 
dislike having something added to our food to cor- 
rect a deficiency of which we are not aware or 
conscious, and that probably does more harm than 
good. Those in need of calcium can obtain it 
through changes in their diet more easily than the 
person who does not need it can assimilate an un- 
necessary addition of it in his diet.” 

The chalk (creta praeparata) dictum has proved 
expensive and annoying to the British milling in- 
dustry, but the British editor's protest is concerned 
chiefly with the inconsistency that seems to him 
to render it absurd. 

“Tt is indeed more than passing strange,” he 
comments, “that the few medical men who have 
been urging and influencing housewives’ leagues 
and so on to protest against the use of harmless 
chemicals as flour improvers, notwithstanding that 
a chemical constituent is used for the purification 
of the public water supply, should not have pro- 
tested equally energetically against the use of pre- 
pared chalk in flour. There has been scarcely a 
murmur against it, but wild outbursts against 
forms of treatment to which even nutritional au- 
thorities can find no evidence of harm.” 

Milling’s indignation is so acute as to lead the 
editor on to a state of righteous wrath against the 
whole kit and kaboodle of nutritional do-gooders 
who aspire to making bread the complete food he 
says it isn’t and ought not to be. This is his conclu- 
sion to the whole matter: “It is our feeling that the 
health of the nation would not suffer at all if the 
nutritional authorities took a long rest.” 


—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGH COST OF GIVEAWAY TIME 

HE Employers Association of Detroit has 
T made a study of the economic implications of 
the coffee break and similar devices that whittle 
away the working day. Journal of Commerce tabu- 
lates and evaluates the data. The conclusion is that 
the cost of the giveaway time is staggering—that 
it will amount this year to the equivalent of two 
weeks’ wages for each employe. 

In the industrial area of Detroit seven out of 
10 companies pay their hired hands for periods of 
idleness, The Journal of Commerce assumes that 
this pattern fits the nation as a whole and that 
the findings provide a fairly accurate picture of 
free-time practices, which now are at a peace-time 
peak 

The Detroit study covered big business and 
small; auto manufacturers, a meat packer, bakery 
and a drug producer; companies with as few as 
15 employes and giants like Ford, Wyandotte 
Chemicals and Burroughs Adding Machine. 

The idle pay periods have a dozen different 
names. In most offices and a few industrial plants, 
the giveaway is known as “coffee time.” In other 
plants it’s a “rest period,” “fatigue time” or “per- 
sonal allowance period.” It’s also called “start-up 
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shut-down time,” 


time,” “wash-up time, 
up time” and “recreation time.” 

Wash-up time and clean-up time incidentally, 
are not one and the same, as many union contracts 
make plain. The former is a free period during 
which workers wash up at the end of the day. 
Clean-up time is a free period for cleaning a ma- 
chine or work area before wash-up time. 

Only 24 of the 102 firms covered by the survey 
reported no giveaway time. 

Of the 78 companies granting free time, 44 give 
both male and female employes paid “rest” or 
“coffee” periods; 21 concerns limit coffee-rest 
periods to females, and six firms permit only males 
to take the time off. Seven of the 78 do not allow 
coffee-rest breaks. 

All of the 78 companies allow wash-up periods. 
Forty-six allow one wash-up a day; 31 firms per- 
mit two wash-ups, and one company gives its 
workers time for three wash-ups. 

The practice of paying workers for free time 
has shown slow but significant growth since the 
end of World War II. Prior to the war the practice 
was the exception, rather than the rule. 

The giveaway made its greatest gains in war- 
time. The practice, particularly the coffee hour, 
was encouraged by the federal government as a 
morale builder for workers engaged on armament 
jobs. However, it is the opinion of many labor rela- 
tions experts that giveaway time has done more 
to destroy morale among male workers in indus- 
trial plants than build it. 

These authorities contend that 
have been responsible for the vast increase in 
gambling in manufacturing plants, bootlegging 
and, infrequently, illicit trade in narcotics. As a 
result, morale suffers. 

Detroit's car builders are combatting this un- 
healthy state of affairs by sponsoring organized 
recreation programs. A leader in the field is 
Chrysler Corp. More than 54,000 employes partici- 
pate in Chrysler’s recreation program. 

The survey disclosed that the most prevalent 
practice among employers granting coffee-or-rest 
periods is two 10-minute breaks per day—one in 
the morning and a second in the afternoon for 
both males and females. Fifteen of the firms follow 
this practice. 

Eleven companies give both male and female 
employes two 15-minute periods per day; 13 firms 
give only females two 15-minute periods per day, 
and eight firms give both 10-minute 
break a day. Other firms covered in the study re- 
ported various non-uniform practices. 

How much does the coffee hour cost the em- 
ployer? Here’s an example: Assuming that the 
minimum amount of free time granted an em- 
ploye is 20 minutes a day, an employe working a 
five-day, 40-hour week would be given 100 free 
time minutes a week. Stretch that over a work 
year of 50 weeks and it comes to 83 hours and 20 
minutes——better than two 40-hour weeks. 

The situation points its own editorial moral. 
Some one must pay the piper. Who is it, ultimately 

employer or employe? 


clean- 


free periods 


sexes one 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


During World War II, it took 64,000 OPA 
employees and tens of thousands of volunteer 
workers all over the country to do only a small 
part of the job of guiding production and con- 
sumption ordinarily handled by a free market, 
according to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. 


TAX-SUPPORTED COMPETITION 

OVERNMENT in business, supported by tax- 
(; payers’ money, is getting a new going-over 
in Congress. A House Government Operations sub- 
committee, headed by Cecil Harden (R., Ind.), has 
its eye on about 100 commercial and industrial- 
type activities of the federal government. It is 
going to determine, if it can, how many of these 
activities are essential. 

The great agricultural agency enterprises prob- 
ably won't be tackled, since they lie with the 
sacred area of political and social economics where 
Congress itself operates. But it is stimulating to 
find national legislators wondering and worrying 
about the lesser government enterprises——coffee 
roasting, for example, and box making and rope 
making, and scores of others equally absurd and 
inexplicable. 

A vice president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S., Clem D. Johnston of Roanoke, Va., 
has suggested to the subcommittee that it apply 
a five-point “necessity test” to each “business ac- 
tivity” of the federal government: 

1. Is it essential that the government carry on 
this activity? In the military establishment, is it 
affirmatively demonstrated that such activity is 
absolutely required for military effectiveness? 

2. If a government enterprise carries on this 
activity, could it not be provided by private enter- 
prise? Does the government operate the activity 
more efficiently and economically than other avail- 
able sources? 

3. Is the government peculiarly fitted to per- 
form this service? Why? Precisely how? 

4. Is there continuity of demand for this prod- 
uct or service such that private risk capital could 
reasonably be expected to take on the activity? 

5. Are there accurate records of all elements 
of cost? 

In most government business-type activities, 
complete and accurate costs are not kept. “Rarely,” 
says Mr. Johnston, “is any charge for interest on 
government funds or investment made. In many 
cases, only direct material and labor costs are 
charged against production—thus leaving out all 
overhead items which private competition must 
cover to stay in business.” 

Mr. Johnston's questionnaire, honestly answered, 
would write finis to most government-in-business 


———-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


An “astounding” lack of interest in keeping 
grain clean was revealed in surveys of storage 
facilities in the Pacific Northwest, according to 
a pamphlet on control of rodents and birds pub- 
lished as a joint effort of the state colleges of 
Oregon and Washington and the University of 
Idaho. “An alarming percentage of grain shipped 
from this area is contaminated,” the report said. 
“Most on-the-farm storage operators practiced no 
rodent control, and less than two thirds of the 
commercial storage operators had effective con- 
trol programs. Keeping birds out of stored grain 
was often ignored entirely."—News release from 
University of Idaho Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 


——=—SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


The true liberal is interested in the preserva- 
tion of freedom as such. Thus he will uphold 
the freedom of the employer to fix prices and 
wages, of the worker to organize and strike, of 
the teacher to instruct as he sees fit and of the 
student to read what books he chooses. It is only 
the phony liberal who takes the untenable position 
that government is justified in coercing business, 
but should not even inquire into the practices 
of educators.—Felix Morley in Nation’s Business. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


In a free price system, says the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., the consumer is king and 
in the long run dictates what products will be 
produced. 
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Canadian Comment... ny George E. Swarbreck 





U.K. Flour Prices 


Although there is still no indication 
of the price basis that will be opera- 
tive in Britain's free flour market at 
the beginning of September, reports 
from individual bakers state that the 
importers offering Canadian flour for 
future delivery, are showing signs of 
being highly competitive. 

Bakers state that the importers 
have been offering flour at prices be- 
low the present price of national flour 
containing an admixture of imported 
flour. The rate of extraction for this 
grade is 81% equaling 80% when the 
admixture of imported flour is taken 
into account. In England and Wales 
admixture is at the rate of 1244% 
and 15% in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland. 

According to current market quo- 
tations the price for national and all 
English flour is $15.44 280 Ib. de- 
livered in returnable sacks and $15.58 
for Canadian springs flour milled in 
the U. K. These prices are calculated 
on the basis of an exchange rate of 
$2.80 to the pound sterling. A dis- 
count of 5¢ in the pound is allowed 
for payment in seven days, and 4¢ for 
settlement in eight to 14 days, inclu- 
sive, dropping to a little over 2¢ for 
15 to 21 days. A charge of 9¢ sack 
extra gross or net weight is added for 
nonreturnable hessian and 32¢ for 
nonreturnable cotton sacks with 7¢ 
extra for all other sacks. 


Demand Exists 


There are signs, too, that a demand 
for imported flour exists even though 
it may be smaller in annual volume 
than the 300,000 or so tons shipped 
in recent years. Bakers believe that 
there will be little consumer demand 
for the ordinary loaf made from 
white flour because the public has be- 
come accustomed to the present prod- 
uct. Moreover, there will be little dif- 
ference in between the two 
grades due to the rapid technical ad- 
vances made by the British millers 
as a result of 14 years experience 
with high extractions and compulsory 
grists. Buyers are unlikely to pay ex- 
tra for something which, to them, is 
an intangible difference. The demand 
is not for whiter bread but for bet- 
ter bread. It would have been a dif- 
ferent story if the millers had been 
compelled to maintain an extraction 
rate of 85° because the color dif- 
ference at that level is more pro- 
nounced. 


color 


The demand will come from those 
bakers producing specialty lines such 
as Vienna bread and rolls. In such 
cases the consumer will be willing to 
pay more and the bakers are being 
advised to cash in on the latent de- 
mand. Such products will not be sub- 
sidized by the government, as is the 
national loaf, and the requirement is 
likely to be heavy in the initial stages. 
The way is open for the baker, par- 
ticularly the smaller operator, to 
produce a better article, as a special 
line, and to charge accordingly. The 
small men have been told to think in 
terms of a specialty loaf of their own 
devising, different from the product 
of the chain bakery and different 
again trom his competitors. 

In producing such specialties the 
small baker has an edge and in con- 
sequence he is likely to prove a good 
customer for the importer. 

Officials of the Cooperative Man- 
agers Assn. have gone so far as to ask 


the Ministry of Food to embargo the 
use of whiter flour for the ordinary 
loaf, suggesting that its use be con- 
fined to fancy breads. Moreover, it 
has been put forward that the extrac- 
tion rate should be no lower than 
75% and not 72% as at present en- 
visaged. However, it is unlikely that 
the government will divert from its 
original intention to give complete 
freedom to the trade without any re- 
strictions whatsoever, other than 
those necessitated by the production 
of the national subsidized loaf. Some 
individual millers, however, may fall 
in with the bakers’ wishes to provide 
75% extraction flour and, if so, the 
importers will have to meet the com- 
petition. 


Early Deliveries 


It is likely that the government 
will allow the millers and the im- 
porters to ship the whiter flour to 
bakers a few days in advance of the 
decontrol date on condition that no 
product made therefrom is offered 
for sale to the public until the dead- 
line. 


The British importers have been 


most enterprising in their efforts to 
obtain both winter wheat and spring 
wheat flour and though their pur- 
chases have been small they have 
lost no time in getting around their 
customers. There is no evidence that 
the controlled trading of the past 14 
years has impaired their marketing 
abilities and it is apparent that while 
they were restricted in their activities 
they lost none of their old expert- 
ness. The alleged inertia, which some 
Americans and Canadians thought ex- 
isted, was merely on the surface and 
the mills are being well served by 
their connections. 


Canadian Sales 


The expansion of trade in farm 
products with Britain and other over- 
seas outlets is currently attracting 
considerable attention in Canada. It 
is a problem that will have to be faced 
fairly and squarely by the Liberal 
government which was returned to 
power in the recent election. 

Among the suggestions put to the 
government for facilitating greater 
sales of wheat, coarse grains and 
other farm products are an expanded 
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price program, a Canadian give-away 
program on the lines of that adopted 
in the U.S. and export sales on a 
time payment plan to credit worthy 
foreign countries. 

It has even been suggested that 


frozen sterling in London is much 
more valuable than grain in the 


Canadian elevators. 

The terms of trade have recently 
swung in Britain’s favor but as yet 
there are no indications that the 
British will be willing to go through 
with the plan to restore the free con- 
vertibility of sterling into dollars. 
Current British thinking is proceed- 
ing on these lines but it is felt that 
American support is a must before 
it can be made operative. If the plan 
does go through then both the U. S. 
and Canadian farmers will derive 
benefit. 


No Price Controls 


It must be emphasized that the 
British government is exerting no 
price controls on the trade. In The 
Northwestern Miller of Aug. 11, page 
23, it was stated, “The government 
will exert no control whatsoever on 
the price of the winter flour ‘- 
whereas the term “whiter flour” 
should have been used. Since the 
British importers have taken both 
winters and springs some confusion 
was caused by this error. 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ay rhe Northwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Russia Has Wheat 

It is becoming increasingly appar- 
ent to trade observers that Russia 
does have control of a supply of 
wheat available for sale on the ex- 
port market. Deals, either completed 
or under negotiation, provide 
firming evidence of the existence of 
supplies which must be fairly sub- 
stantial if reports are to be accept- 


con- 


ed at their face value. 
A number of authorities, includ- 
ing the Canadian government, has 


expressed doubt about the ability of 
the communist countries to add much 
to the world’s supply of wheat. Clar- 
ence D. Howe; Canada’s minister of 
trade and commerce, publicly 
discounted the possibility that the 
British will obtain more than a small 
proportion of their needs from Rus- 
sia and the satellite countries of 
eastern Europe. He holds firmly to 
the belief that Canada will continue 
as the main supplier. 

The only reason precluding 
British from making a major deal 
with the Russians will be the fact 
that a number of other wheat buying 
countries has got in first. In the 
minor leagues, Denmark has already 
contracted to take 50,000 tons in 
the crop year 1953-54, an amount 
nearly equal to total Danish wheat 
imports in the past season. Last 
year that country took 12,000 tons 
from the U.S. over and above the 
International Wheat Agreement 
quota. It follows, therefore, that all 
deals made by Russia will be at the 
expense of either the U.S. or Canada. 

The British buyers are showing no 
signs of urgency for they feel that 
the longer they wait, the lower the 
market will fall. There are signs that 
their prophecies are coming true 
though much depends upon the U.S. 
price support policy in the future. 


has 


the 


That, the British claim, is the only 
factor holding up wheat prices at 
the present time. 


India. Egypt Buyers 


An official of the Indian Ministry 
of Food announced in Delhi Aug. 7 
that Russia had agreed to India’s 
request for what he described as a 
long term wheat agreement. The 
amount involved is still to be nego- 
tiated but it is understood that the 
period will be for at least three years 
with India providing jute goods, shel- 
lac and tea in exchange for wheat. 

From Egypt comes a report that 
the government has approved a trade 
and payment agreement with the 
Russians. This deal calls for Egypt 
to supply cotton in exchange for 
Wheat, timber and chemical prod- 
ucts. Hitherto, Egypt has been a ma- 
jor buyer of North American wheat 
and flour but the volume may be re- 
duced by the amount obtained from 
Russia. It is even possible that the 
Russians may supply flour for less 
than two years ago it was reported 


that the Russians had offered to in- 
clude some flour in a deal officials 
were attempting to close. Nothing 
came of that offer but it coincided 
With Russian attempts to sell flour 
in other markets, including’ the 
Orient. 


Holland has made a deal for 115,- 
000 tons with Russia and here again 
is another example of a country 
Which will be enabled to cut down 
its demand on North America. Oth- 
er countries, too, traditional customers 


of Canada and the U.S., are show- 
ing more than casual interest in 
Russian supplies. 


Jute Inquiry 


The Indian government has an- 
nounced the appointment of a three- 
man commission to inquire into the 
factors affecting the marketing of 


raw jute and jute manufactured 
goods. Particular reference is to be 
paid to the difficulties that grow- 
ers have to face in the marketing 
of their jute, to certain practices 
prevalent in the jute goods trade and 
to speculation in raw jute and jute 
goods. 

The commission has been called 
upon to submit recommendations to 
help the grower secure fair prices, 


to eliminate the rigging of prices 
by certain sectors of the jute in- 


dustry and to insure that the jute 
export trade is not affected by fre- 
quent manipulation of the market 
by interested persons. 

British traders have been promi- 
nent in the jute business for many 
years and it is likely that they will 
figure in the inquiry. 


South African Cuts 


The successful wheat deal made 
by A. W. O. Bock, manager of South 
Africa’s Wheat Industry Control 
Board, during his recent visit with 
Commodity Credit Corp. officials in 
Washington has already provided one 
favorable turn for South African 
bread consumers. (The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Aug. 11, page 12.) 

The government's financial de- 
partment has announced a _ partial 
remission of heavy increases in the 
price of bread imposed recently. The 
increases have been cut by 25% while 
in the case of Bremer bread it will 
not now be necessary to make any 
increase at all. Bremer bread is 
heavily subsized fortified dark bread 
introduced by the late Dr. Bremer 
when he was Minister of Health. 


Venezuela Miils 


J. A. Stiles, Canada’s commercial 
secretary in Venezuela, reports that 
there is still much interest in the 
establishment of additional mills to 
grind imported wheat and to sup- 
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ply millfeed for the growing live- 
stock population. So far, Mr. Stiles 
states, none of the proposals has 
taken concrete form, but there is 
evidence that the government is pre- 
pared to support any project show- 
ing signs that it can operate suc- 
cessfully without creating a mo- 
nopoly. 

If the milling capacity is increased 
imported wheat will still be required 
because attempts to develop a wheat 
suitable for large scale production 
in Venezuela have failed. The short- 
age of mills is responsible for the 
country’s heavy importation of flour, 
particularly from Canada. 


“BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


June Flour Output 
in Canada Holds 
About Average 


TORONTO— Although flour produc- 
tion in Canada during June failed to 
maintain the high level of the previ- 
ous month, the offtake, assessed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
1,990,142 bbl., closely approached the 
monthly average of 1,998,965 bbl. set 
during the 11 months of the crop year 
under review. 

The total production for the period 
August-June was 21,988,619 bbl., an 
increase of slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion barrels over the same period a 
year ago when the comparable figure 
was 20,903,478 bbl. Production figures 
for July, the final month of the crop 
year 1952-53, are not yet available 
but it is likely that last year’s final 
total of 22,854,662 bbl. will be ex- 
ceeded since less than 900,000 bbl. 
separates the two figures. 

To top 1950-51 production, how- 
ever, a total of 1,641,561 bbl. will be 
needed, but since July, 1952, produc- 
tion was better than 1.9 million bar- 
rels, with the July figure for the pre- 
vious year set at nearly 1.7 million 
barrels, the mills have an even chance 
of reporting this year as the best in 
five. 

The mills, in the 11-month current 
period, have already bettered the 
1949-50 and 1948-49 final production 
figures, but it is unlikely that the 
final 1952-53 figures will come any- 
where near the high levels attained 
in the later war and immediate post- 
war years. 

Unfortunately, due to the 
down in the 


slow- 
export demand which 
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became apparent at the end of June 
and consequently adversely affected 
July production figures, the final 
figure may not be as high as hoped. 
The past month has been the worst 
experienced by the trade since 1947, 
according to trade sources. 

Mills reporting operations in June 
averaged 86.3% of their combined 
rated capacity of 92,235 bbl. for a 
25-day working period, a slide from 
the May figure of 93.4%, on a com- 
bined rated capacity of only 100 bbl. 
more than that for July with the 
same number of working days. The 
effect of mill closures at Peterbor- 
ough and Saskatoon, as a result of 
union disputes, is still evident in the 
figures. 

June Exports 

Exports for June totaled 1,311,141 
bbl. to bring the total shipments for 
the August-June period to 11,491,039 
bbl., a rise of more than 1 million 
barrels over the figure reported for 
the equivalent period last year. Last 
crop year’s total of 11,293,805 bbl. 
shipped overseas has already been 
exceeded, but July must add better 
than 1,022,102 bbl. to beat the 1950-51 
export total of 12,513,141 bbl. Again, 
as in the case of total production, it 
is unlikely that the high totals regis- 
tered in the later war and immediate 
postwar years will be exceeded, al- 
though the 11-month position is bet- 
ter than the final export shipments 
recorded for 1948-49 and 1949-50. 

The British, by taking 4,393,740 
bbl. in the 11 months ended June 30 
have already exceeded their buying 
total for the crop year 1951-52 which 
was set at 3,947,918 bbl. Shipments, 
however, are unlikely to reach the 
1950-51 figure of 5,357,015 bbl., due 
mainly to the recent slowdown in 
sales as a result of the uncertainty 
surrounding decontrol. 

Canadian mills have recorded major 
gains in Ceylon, the Gold Coast, 
Egypt, Japan and Korea, the Le- 
banon, Syria, Brazil and Colombia. 
Losses are evident in Jamaica, Trini- 
dad and Tobago, Portuguese Africa, 
Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Following the trend set by flour, 
millfeed produtcion in June was lower 
than for the same month a year ago, 
with an output of 65,462 tons com- 
pared with 74,008 tons in the same 
month a year ago. The breakdown 
was bran 25,885 tons, shorts 29,968 
tons and middlings 9,609 tons. The 
total millfeed production for the 11 
months of the present crop year 
amounted to 748,406 tons, compared 
with 760,054 tons for the same period 
in 1951-52. 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE GROCER TO BUILD 

NEW YORK—Ground has _ been 
broken in the Bronx for a modern 
streamlined plant for R. C. Williams 
& Co., Inc., one of the nation’s pio- 
neer wholesale grocery organizations. 
Hugo F. Jaburg, president of the 142- 
year-old firm, said that the unit will 
be one story high. The company, only 
22 years younger than the nation 
itself, has sy erg ky famous 
brand, “Royal Scarlet,’ “Au Gour- 
met” and “Jay Bee” eae of food 
products. 





JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 


# CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 


Oomestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 








CANADA’S 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF 
THE WEST 


NELSON 


WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


—a— 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 





Mu at SasKaToon, Sask., CANADA 
te 
SaLes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


“FORTGARRY" BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 








SERIES bp 


* EASTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS LTD. 


Best Canadian Hard Spring Wheat Flours 


4i a 4i 4i 4i 4i > 4a 
Cartier Lasalle Pontiac 
Cables — Eastmills ° MONTREAL, CANADA 





Za 
CANADS 














Wan. CHARLICK, LTD. 
FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: Adelaide 


GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


“Cityflour'"’ 








OILCAKE OILCAKE 


E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY MEAL MEAL 


Membe Toront Trade 
tenn Grain Ex hange 
Exporters 
Flour, Feed, Seed Grain, Screenings 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar 


LINSEED | SOYBEAN 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA TORONTO CANADA 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 4 There isa lotto be said for K 
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GOOD JUDGMENT 


SEZ 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for iN 

YY more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- (N 

f ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie In 

| to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their WN 

skill and knowledge with some of the most modern IN 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- yr 


ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 






CANADIAN 


| 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle’’ Feeds for livestock and poultry. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 














ROLLED OATS 
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OATMEAL A 
| THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED /\ 
ATT weCr Mace | ecialsts in Milling 
| appt Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 
ills Limited GUARANTEED BRANDS 
WiMMEEEEEIIEGN 1 . numscestove. mouteeal. MORE PURITY THREE STARS 
RAMEE rice. wonreeat- onewtas exront orrice vaNeni GREAT WEST .e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING ~ PRAIRIE MAIDS 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS Ltd DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour : : 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "LAKURON’ TORONTO. CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address SELON ALL 
“HASTINGS” eve conn CABLE CODES 
Montreal NCaNAO” USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








J, H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 














JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
rorzicn FI_LOUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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The 
of his great popularity to the man- 


theatrical star was boasting 
ager. “What do you think?” he said 
proudly. “They’re going to name a 
new cigar after me.” 

“Really?” answered the manager. 
“Well, I hope it draws better than 


you do.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A guide had been showing a party 
of visitors around a great picture 
gallery. When he was through, he 
said, ‘“‘Now ladies and gentlemen, if 
you'd like to ask questions, I'll be 
happy to answer.” 

“Well,” said a woman, “can you 
tell me what brand of polish they use 
to keep these floors so shiny?” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

“Remember, children,” said the 
teacher, “‘it is always better to give 
than receive.” 

“That’s exactly what my father 
says,” said one of the children. 

“Your father must have a heart of 
gold,” said the teacher. “What is his 


profession?” 
“He’s a boxer.” 
Lady (to new chauffeur): ‘Clar- 


ence, I am not accustomed to calling 
my chauffeurs by their first names. 
What is your surname?” 

Chauffeur: ‘Darling, madam.” 

Lady: “Drive on, Clarence.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

The Senator needed a_ secretary 
and a psychologist invited him down 
to watch the examination of candi- 
dates for the job. The psychologist 
called in the first girl and asked, 
“What's two and two?” Her answer 
was prompt. “Four.’”’ The second gir] 
thought a moment, suspecting a 
catch and said, “Twenty-two.” The 
third and last applicant whispered, 
“Four but it could be twenty-two.” 


After they had gone he said to the 
Senator: “Those tests were very re 
vealing. The first girl has a conven- 
tional mind: to her two and two is 
always four. The second girl has im- 
agination; she realized it might be 
twenty-two. The third girl is a com 
bination of both. She’s practical and 
at the same time has imagination 
Clearly she will make the best sec 
retary. Now which would you like?” 

Without hesitation the Senator an 
swered, “I'll take the one in the yel 
low sweater.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Two drunks were playing with a 
flashlight, switching it on and off 
Finally one of them threw the beam 
up toward the ceiling and said, “I bet 
you can't climb up that beam.” The 
other shook his head and replied, “No, 
siree, you can't get me to try that. 
Just as soon as I got to the top, you'd 
turn it off.” 


$e ¢ 
Between-meal snacks 
Make padded slacks 


¢¢¢ 


Maria, the 
Puerto Rico was a sensation at 
first college dance. While most of 
the feminine sophomores, who had 
dragged her to the party, sat on the 
side lines, Maria was besieged by 
would-be partners. Finally curiosity 
triumphed over pride, and some gal 
dragged her to the powder room. 
“Maria,” she asked, “how do you 
manage to have them fighting to 
dance with you?” 

Maria smiled happily. “Before the 
dance I tell my ‘beeg sister’ I am 
afraid no one will dance weeth me, 
because I cannot talk good, but she 
teach me an American greeting that 
she says will ‘do the treek.’ Et is very 
funny words, but I keep saying them 
and plenty men come back to dance 
weeth me.” 

“And what,’ was the = suspicious 
query, “is this great American greet- 
ing?” 

Maria repeated the phrase that 
had relegated the girls to the wall- 
flower class, “Senor, later on, maybe 
you'd like to peetch a leetle woo 


weeth me.” 
¢¢ @ 
Cop: “Have you a warning signal 
on the front of the car?” 
Gal Driver: “Yes, sir, I have a lit- 
tle sign that says ‘Dodge Brothers’.” 


little freshman from 
the 






































KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 














i Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIL. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St.. Maiden, Mass. 
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A LIST OF 
FLOUR MILLS 
‘ EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 

5 


List Services are part of the 
valuable service program The 
Northwestern Miller offers to § 


2 its advertisers. 
$ Are you using this advantage 
$ in your operations ? 


Ask for more details . . . 





118 South 6th Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. ¢ 

















The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 














GRAIN CORPORATION 


















Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 






Lewis W. Sanford © Phone 3316 
Manager 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 
























KANSAS CITY 


L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


Phone L. D. 98 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 
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N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Ly 
pang Heerengracht 209 
jiola\\ AMSTERDAM 
i] | hs 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


HOLLAND 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 
Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 








Established 1918 


KJAER & SAND 


Millers Agents and Flour Importers 
115 Vester Voldgade 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “COMARIUS” 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 


Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
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Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Men Will 


Hear Korea Expert 


EPHRATA, PA.—Dr. Robert T. 
Oliver, professor and head of the de- 
partment of speech at the Pennsy]- 
vania State College and personal ad- 
viser to Dr. Syngman Rhee, president 
of the Republic of Korea, will address 
a special dinner meeting of the 1953 
diamond jubilee convention of the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ & Feed Deal- 
ers’ Assn. Sept. 24, in the ballroom 
of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Dr. Oliver is one of the organizers 
and a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the American-Korean Founda- 
tion and is recognized as one of the 
leading authoriites on Korea and 
Korean affairs in this country. 

Dr. Oliver is author of numerous 
books and magazine articles on speech 
and speaking, and on Korea and its 
problems. Four of his most recently 
published books are: “Why War Came 
in Korea,” published in 1950; “Verdict 
in Korea,” published in 1952; a text- 
book, “Persuasive Speaking”; and a 
revision of “The New Training for 
Effective Speech,” co-authored with 
R. L. Cortright. 

The remainder of the program for 
the convention lists numerous college 
scientists and feed industry leaders. 
The convention will open Sept. 23, 
with the playing of the third annual 
“Old Dusties” golf tournament; and 





Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 














EINFUHRHANDEL 


Mannheim Stuttgart 
D. 3, 16 Neefstrasse 14 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Importers of Flour and Feedstuffs 
into Germany 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Medium” 














Cable Address: ““Gratns,"’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








Codes: 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








P.O.B, 183 


GRAIN - 


N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


OILCAKES .- 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 











N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,”” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








will conclude with the annual ban- 
quet Sept. 25. 

A separate program of entertain- 
ment will be provided for the lady 
guests. As in former years, a prod- 
ucts, machinery and equipment ex- 
position will be held concurrently with 
the convention in the same hotel. 

Richard I. Ammon, secretary, 
urges all feed people to make early 
reservations with the convention hotel 
or the Berkshire, directly across the 
street, as a sell-out of room space is 
anticipated. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 
PLANS BAKERY PROMOTION 


FRESNO, CAL.—With an increase 
of $65,000 over last year’s advertis- 
ing and promotion expenditures, the 
plan of the California Raisin Advisory 
Board for the year beginning Sept. 1 
will be a continuation of what is be- 
lieved to be an effective approach to 
the consumer. 

Awareness by the growers and 
packers of California raisins that the 
baking industry constitutes a major 
outlet for its product is demonstrated 
in the type and scope of the new ad- 
vertising schedule. 

The first advertisement of the year 
will be a full page, four-color spread 
in the October issues of Better Homes 
and Gardens and McCall’s magazine 
featuring raisin bread as the way to 
make every meal better. Throughout 
the year until June, 1954, these two 
publications will continue to carry 
color advertisements on such bakery 
standbys as cookies, fruit cakes, 
raisin bread a second time, and a fea- 
ture to emphasize the annual bakers’ 
Better Breakfast Month in February. 

To reach other potential consumers 
of bakery products made “Rich With 
Raisins,” space has been reserved in 
Parents, Sunset, Today’s Woman and 
True Story for features like raisin 
cookies, fruit cake, raisin muffins, 
raisin sweet rolls and raisin cookies a 
second time. 

The added punch this year will be 
the initial effort by the board to 
reach the youth market. The ap- 
proach will be carried out with six 
insertions in the American Girl and 
Boy’s Life magazines. Although the 
theme will stress eating raisins out- 
of-hand, it is believed the secondary 
objective of acquainting the younger 
generation with the goodness of 
raisins will have a beneficial effect on 
their present and future appetites for 
bakery products containing raisins. 

William E. Doty will continue as 
manager of the board’s bakery service 
department. Assisting him in the 
eastern section of the country will be 
Bernard Bergholz who has covered 
that area since the inception of the 
department. A successor to Joseph 
Vavra in the western area will be 
named in the near future. 

Although retaining the rich and 
effective types of art work used in 
previous years, the new bread rack 
hangers under production are being 
modified to conform with recommen- 
dations of members of the baking in- 
dustry. As in the past, these and 
other aids are available on a no-cost 
basis to any baker desiring attrac- 
tive point-of-sale material. Samples 
or quantities may be obtained from 
the California Raisin Advisory Board, 
P. O. Box 1963, Fresno, Cal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. IRRIGATION WIDESPREAD 

WASHINGTON—About one-eighth 
of all crop production in the U.S. de- 
pends totally or in part upon irri- 
gation, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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Cable Address: ‘DorFKACH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “‘Grainistic,”” London 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St... ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”’ Dundee 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes ide Bentley's 
r's Blitz (1908 & 1929) © 











A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Fstablished 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,’’ Oslo 








Established 1899 
NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil’ 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 

KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 

Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Asbjornstad” 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: ‘‘Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 

Clears suffered one of the most 
drastic declines in recent years, with 
demand quiet and offerings accumu- 
lating. Only minor effect was felt 
from the sale of 74,000 sacks of .48% 
ash straights to the PMA for ship- 
ment in the German relief pro 
gram. In addition there were a few 
small lots traded to the Army Quar- 
termaster. Export demand was slow. 

Quotations Aug. 17, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, cottons: hard winter bak- 
ery short patent $5.55@5.60, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.4575.50, straight 
$5.40@5.45, established brands of 
family flour $6.10@7.10, first clears 
$3.85 @ 4.35, second clears 754 3.80, 
1% ash clears or higher $3.45@3.75. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
averaged 193%, compared with 42% 
the preceding week and 60% a year 
ago. Export sales were negligible. 
Shipping directions were slow to fair. 
Prices Aug. 14 were up 5¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed considerable improvement as 
declining wheat prices enabled flour 
buyers to buy at substantial reduc- 
tions. However, the price later was 
only about 10¢ sack lower than a 
week earlier. Shipping directions have 
been satisfactory. 

Hutchinson: Flour prices broke 
early Aug. 13 and several large chains 
entered on the break to book large 
round lots at the low point. With the 
influx of business the market re- 
bounded and prices went up as busi- 
ness backed away. Most bookings 
were for 120 days. Family flour busi- 
ness was moderate. Shipping direc- 
tions were only fair as mills operated 
at 65% of capacity. However, the out- 
look for this week was down to 50%. 
Prices varied widely, influenced by 
the marketing quotas vote. Late in 
the week prices appeared to stabilize, 
closing the week 5¢ under the pre- 
vious period. Quotations, basis Kan- 
City, Aug. 15: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.20 6.30; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $5.400@5.45; standard, 
$5.304 5.35 


Sas 


Texas: A small revival in baker in- 
terest increased sales last week some- 
what to 35 to 50% of capacity. Run- 
ning time held at about four days. 
Prices were unchanged except that 
clears were about 20¢ lower. Quota- 
tions Aug. 14: Extra high patent 
family $7@7.20; high patent $6.70@ 
6.90; standard bakers, unenriched 
$5.80@5.90; first clears, unenriched 
$4.30@ 4.40 delivered TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales improved last 
week, averaging 200%, compared 
with the previous week’s 56%. Opera- 
tions were 100% as in the past few 
weeks. Prices declined 10¢ on family 
flour and advanced 5¢ on bakery. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points, 
Aug. 15: Carlots, family short patent 
$6.70@7.15, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.55; bakery, unenriched short patent 
in paper bags $5.85@5.95, standard 
patent $5.70@5.80, straight grade 
$5.55 @ 5.60. Truck lots 204 50¢ higher 
on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: A livelier interest was 
shown in flour sales in the central 
states area during the week ending 
Aug. 15. Sales were estimated at 100 
to 105% of capacity as compared 
with 55% a week earlier. 

Mills reported that mostly spring 
wheat flour and a few clears were 
the major selling points. A market 
break at the beginning of the week 
appeared to be the incentive for 
stocking up on supplies. Although a 
fair amount of business was booked, 
the pickup in volume was short-lived 
as a result of a quick rebound in the 
market. Mills were hopeful of another 
spurt in sales. Buyers indicated a 
further break of some consequence 
would be necessary to bring mill 
costs in line with their ideas of prices. 

Family flour directions were excel- 
lent for the period. Many of the ma- 
jor companies were entering into pro- 
motional activities in connection with 
sales. 


Soft wheat flour sales were fairly 
good for the period consisting chiefly 
of cracker-cookie types, some inter- 
mediate grades of cake flour and a 
few scattered sales to blenders. Most 
of the sales were for 5,000 sacks or 
under, with a few up to 10,000. 

Quotations: Aug. 15: Spring top 
patent $646 35, standard $5.904 6.25, 
clear $5.50@5.74; hard winter short 
$5.40@5.67, 95% patent $5.30@5.62, 
clear $4.64; family flour $7.55; soft 
winter short $6.1246.89, standard 
$4.4046.19, clear $4.25 6.10. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported ac- 
tive interest by the trade last week, 
with brisk sales the early part of the 
week on the break in the market. 
Shipping directions were rather light, 
but mill running time has been fairly 
good. The demand for clears is lighter 
than it has been for several weeks 
past. 

Elsewhere in the area, flour prices 
declined on most types last week with 
hard winter wheat flour and spring 
wheat flours as much as 20¢ lower. 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1953-51 


(1,000 bushels) 


tExporting 


Importing 
countries 


Guaranteed 
purchases 


United State 
Wheat Flour 
Austria 9,18¢ 
Belgium . 23,883 11 
Bolivia 42 
Brazil 3,228 
Ceylon 
Costa 
Cuba 
Denmark 6 
Dominican Rep 
Ecuador 
Eeypt 
El Salvador 
Germany 
Greece 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras 
Iceland 
India 
Indonesia 
Ireland 
Israel 
Italy 
Japan 
Jordan 
Korea 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway 
Panama 
Peru .. 
Philippines 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabi: 
Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland ° 
Un. of S. Africa 
Vatican State 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


Rica 


Rep 


Total $21,156 9,070 1,554 
*Sales must not exceed 90% 
*Guaranteed quantities of 
tSales confirmed by 
"Sales recorded by 


ccc 


Wheat 


through Aug 


of the guaranteed quantity 
individual exporting 


Council througt 


countries—total sales 


Total Australiaf Canadat France 


1 4 son 4 7s1 
before Feb. 2s 
countries have not vet 
1953 


July 31, 1953 


1954 
been established 


STATUS OF TERRITORIAL QUOTAS—1953-54 


(As of 
Importing ‘(Juota for 
territors rop year 
BELGIUM 
SJelgian (Congo 
NETHERLANIDOS 
6 Islands 
Surinam 
PORTUGAL 
Angola (PWA) 
Cape Verde Islands 
Macau 
Mozambique 
Portuguese Guinea 
Portuguese India 
st. Thome & Principe 
Timor 


July 31, 


(PEA) 


Subject to 
countrys 


remainder be within the 


unfulfilled 


1953)—(1,000 bushels) 


Exporting 
United State ‘ 


countries—-total sales 


anada Australia 


guaranteed quantity of the parent 


Soft wheat flour was 25¢ lower with 
clears and low grades declining about 
15¢. On the decline bakers sought 
substantial quantities, ranging from 
carloads to 100,000 sacks, mostly by 
independent plants and the smaller 
chains. Clears and low grades were 
very draggy as exporters seemed to 
have filled requirements for the pres- 
ent and domestic users showed little 
interest. Mills are offering lower 
grades more freely than in some time 
Quotations, St. Louis, Aug. 13: In 
100-lb. cotton sacks: Family top soft 
patent $5.50, top hard $7.45, ordinary 
$5.70. In 100-Ib. paper sacks: Bakers 
soft winter short patent $5.25, cake 
$5.25, pastry $4.35, soft straights 
$4.50, clear $4.25; hard winter short 
patent $5.70, standard patent $5.55, 
clears $5.40; spring short patent 
$6.35, standard $6.25, clears $6.10. 


South 


Flour business 
showed a slight improvement last 
week, with some actively limited 
buying on price declines. The princi- 
pal business was in hard winters from 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas mills, 
with some purchases covering 120-day 
requirements. Bakers and jobbers 
showed most interest and were by far 
the best buyers. However, the buying 
was somewhat spotty. 

Northern springs did not partici- 
pate in active sales as apparently the 
trade considered the price differential 
over hard winters too great, and in 
many cases the consumption of this 
type of flour has been decreased. Soft 
winters were fairly active as cookie 
and cracker bakers took on limited 
quantities when prices reached the 
low point of the current crop year. 
This was particularly true of linois 
and Missouri soft winters. Cake flour 
sales held up fairly well, although 
there is still plenty of room for im- 
provement. Bread production is again 
showing signs of a further decline. 

Shipping directions show little 
change from the preceding weeks and 
there is room for improvement. 
Stocks on hand are on the low side 
and about normal for this season of 
the year. Export flour sales were 
quiet, with only moderate amounts 
being worked to Europe and the 
Latin American countries. Inquiries 
received from the Netherlands have 
not materialized into any business. 

Quotations, Aug. 14, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
short patent $5.7545.90, standard 
$5.604 5.75, first clear $4.70@4.90; 
spring short patent $6.104 6.20, stand- 
ard $646.25, first clear $5.80@6.10, 
high gluten $6.20@6.40; soft wheat 
short patent $5.4545.75, _ straight 
$5.10@5.30, first clear $4.30%4 4.55, 
high ratio cake $5.8506.20; Pacific 
Coast cake $7.2547.35, pastry $6.55 
a 6.65. Shipments by barge from Min- 
neapolis approximately 20¢ sack less. 


East 


Buffalo: An active and lower grain 
market in both spring and winter 
wheat brought a considerable amount 
of buying of flour by several of the 
larger chains as well as some smaller 


New Orleans: 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of 


family 
high 
short 
standard 
first 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye flour 
Rye flour, 
Semolina, 


gluten 


clear 
farnily 
hort 
standard 
first clear 
family 
hort patent 
straight 
first cle 
white 
darl 
standard 


“ar 


bulk 


family 
high gluter 
short 
standard 
first 
winter hort 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
Soft) winter 
Rye flour 
Semolina 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 


Soft 


cleat 


tandard 
first 
short 


trate 


clear 
patent 
ht 
first clear 
white 


standard bulk 


hamily 
Thlue 
hakers 
Pastry 

*100-Ib 
in 100-lb 

{Hard 


patent 
stem 


erat 


paper 
paper 
Wheat 


**For 


durum 


t100-lb 
delivery 
xranulars 


carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. 
.. “a $6.00@7.25 $...4a 
-@ ... 6.26@6.31 ; “a 
a 6.05 @6.11 a 
a 5.95@6.01 F a 
“a - §.46@5.90 ; a 
Pes |... COE 
a a 5.55% 
a a 5.454 
a a 3.854a 
a -@ a 
“ a“ a 
“ it “a 
“a @. a 
‘”. 3.80@ 3.82 : a“ 
“a 3.05 @ 3.48 P a 
@. 87.40 @ 7.50 “a 
New York Philadelphia Bos 
6... O08 B.ic@ cca —— 
6.930@7.03 6907.00 6.89% 
wm... 6.700680 6.694 
6.63@6.73 6.65@6.75 6.594 
6.00@6.30 615@6.25 6.124 
6.30@6.41 6.1546,25 6.22 
6.10@6.21 6.1046.20 6.024 
a a a 
‘ “a ‘ a“ a 
1855.30 a 41.72@G 
a F a a 
150@4.60 4450 4.55 “a 
9.774 9.87 “a 7 
Seattle 
$ aT Spring top patent 
a@b.55 Spring second patent. 
w 6.62 Winter exportst 
a6.12 
export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax 


between Ft 


William and 








City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...:@ $7.73 @7.75 
i RMN Siw 6.98 @7.00 
@6.35 6.78@6.80 
w6.25 6.68@6.70 
a6.10 6.14@6.16 
7.10 ~-. @7.45 oe 
5.60 --»@5.70 m. 
5.50 ...@5.55 6.07@6.09 
1.35 w5.40 5.77@5.79 
@5.50 ‘ 
@5.25 5.3 5.35 
WAH 5 §.3 
“24.25 4.98@5.00 
@41.38 4.50@4.53 
@3.63 3.75@3.78 
“915 9.90@9.95 
ton Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Se Rc SE nia’ 40 “a 
6.99 . “a 6,.20@6.40 
6.79 : a - 6.10@6,20 
6.69 @... 6.00@6.25 
6.32 --@ 5.804 6.10 
@. 5.75 @5.90 
6.13 5 .. 5.60@ 5.7 
a 41.70 M490 
@... 5.45@5.75 
».22 a 5.10 @5.30 
“a 1.304 4.55 
cs a 
“a a 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
$12.05@12.35 $12,104 12.80 
11.35@11.75 11,10@11.80 
aw 4.00 “a 
{Bakery 


wheat flour 


Brit sh Columbia boundary 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week 
carload tot l 


end millfeed 


rromipt 


quotations 
delivery 


Chicago 


Iran $ 


Standard midda a4s 

Flour midd 1.004 

Red dor VSO SS 50 
Kansas City 

Bran s41.00@ 41 

Shorts 12.000) 42.50 

Mill run “a 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


{8.004 18.50 


$5 


te 


no 


summarized 
n, packed in 100- 
Minneapolis 
$43.50@ 44.50 
mAs 

WAV SO 

m52.5e 

St. Louis 
$45.500 45.75 
16.50 46.75 

in 


Bran 


b.00@ 57.00 


39.00 @ 42.00 


from 
Ib. sa 


Hh 


$49.5 
51.0 
58.0 
H0L0 


Ft 
$48.0 


Sole 


the market reviews, are based on 
cks, f,o.b. at indicated points 

iffalo Philadelphia Boston 
OM50.50 $ a57Toe $ WAS.00 
ba 52.00 aos a0 a 6ooon 
a 59.00 a “a 

ba 6100 a635 oe “nt 
Worth New Orleans Seattle 
OM Adon F5L000 51,50 x ae 


oa 51a 
a 


Shorts 


$56.00 Ss 00 
41.00 @ 43.00 


51.00@52.25 a 
oP a e m46.00 
Middlings 
SHO oda He 
14.00 46.00 


oo 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 








Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), Aug. 7, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
Wheat- Corn— —-—-Oats— ——Rye — Barley 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 
Ihultimore h, 147 1.566 166 14s 1 * 73 105 7 
Ikoston 1,672 nN . ai 13 
Buffalo 18,631 156 981 2,040 2,974 28 t 101 742 
Afloat 255 261 
Chicago 18,940 2,144 5.356 1,503 12,244 3,009 175 ] , 
Afloat a) se 
louluth 770 681 92 2,684 2.031 H6 s Too 
Enid 12.951 ’ ‘ ; “ 
It Worth 19,584 212 Is2 47+ 208 11 16 s z 
Galveston 1.188 > 
Hutchinson 23,335 7 ‘ 2 
Indianapoli 1,165 0 1216 22 4 14 it 
Kansas City 40,945 27 262 95 123 139 90 zt H 
Milwaukee 109s 246 721 INS 212 1 1,062 1,296 
Minneapoli 18.761 48 4,556 4,750 3,170 372 912 2.080 4,044 
New Orlean 1.204 0 314 
New York 276 5 24 1 1 
Afloat 14,767 us ‘ ae ‘ . 
Omaha 18.876 IS,751 325 «61,047 690 1,164 5 207 > H 
Peoria gag il 251 82 112 166 
Philadelphia 795 as4 16 6S . T : 26 21 
Sioux Citys 736 106 50 1,ESS 191 1.158 10 19 ‘ i 
St. Joseph 7.343 7.028 yOS 59 672 $21 ‘ 115 0 
St Louis 9.584 S.240 872 62. 1.082 wos 42 1 44 9 
Wichita 17.588 16,587 
Lake 543 278 
Canals . 73 
rotals s13,591 17,206 17,989 25,021 974 1,927 4.413 12,151 








GRAIN FUTURES=CLOSING PRICES 

















Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 
WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis — Chi -~—Kansas City——, Minneapolis 
Sept Dec Sept. Dec. Mar. May Sept. Dec. Mar. Sept Dec 
Aug. 10) 10 O7% 181% 187TH 191% 191% 196% 200 202% 358 Tee 
Aug. 11 13 10% I84y IS9H 19444 194% 198% 202 204% 359 5624 
Aug. 12 06%, 182% 188% 193% 1941 197% 2001 202% 3591 
Aug. 15 US O7 1s1 IST“ 1924, 19: 200 202%, 203% 358 
Aug. 11 11 11% ISS% 194% 1994, 1995, 204% BOT BORSXm BSS wok 
CORN oo - - R YE-— — OATS—————— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. I Sept bec Oct Tree, Sept 1 dere Sept Sept Dex 
Aug. 10 144 135% 114% lok, 109 110 1194, TOM 71 2% 
Aug. 11 144% 134 1171 133% 109% 110% 121! 76 4, 71% 7 
Aug. 12 146 135% 115% 1211 107% TOSHK 119 THR 71% 
Aug. 13 147 1 % 117%. «1234 109% 110% 119% TH 71% 
Aug. 14 147% 1 % 120% 126% 112 112% 121 7% Tl% =14 








bakeries last week. Reports indicate 
that one of the largest baking com- 
panies was a heavy buyer of hard 
winter wheat flour in the south- 
western markets. Local area mills re- 
ported that they sold a considerable 
amount of spring wheat flour and 
were anticipating more business to 
follow. 

Grain prices took a severe slump, 
which brought the opportunity that 
the flour buyers had been waiting for 
for some time. They stepped in and 
booked their flour needs for some 
time. Towards the end of the week, 
grain prices regained a considerable 
portion of their losses, but they still 
were well below levels shown at the 
beginning of the previous week. A 
considerable amount of the flour 
bought last week was expected to be 
ground at the local mills. 

Prices were dropped sharply on all 
types and grades of flour during the 
week, with closing prices showing 
losses of up to 25¢ on family flour. 
Other types declined around 10¢ sack. 


Quotations Aug. 15: Spring family 
$7.73@7.75, high gluten $6.98@7.00, 
short patent $6.78@6.80, standard 
$6.68@6.70, first clears $6.14@6.16; 
hard winter standard $6.07@6.09, 
first clears $5.77@5.79; soft winter 


short patents $5.3305.35, straights 
$5.23 @5.25, first clears $4.98@5. 

New York: Heavy buying of south- 
westerns by chain bakers was the 
conversation piece for the New York 
flour market. Although few local 
brokers participated in the transac- 
tions, lacking other activity, it was 
a stimulating topic for discussion. 
Practically all chains purchased their 
requirements for 30 to 120 days, in 
some instances as the drop in prices 
reached the resting point at which 
tentative orders had been placed. 
However, the sharp recovery in wheat 
nipped further potential demand, 
from this group. 

Large and intermediate independ- 
ent bakers were small takers, having 
previously more fully filled their 
needs. The rapid upturn of the mar- 
ket also discouraged their active in- 
terest, and many of them continued 
to await movement of the spring 
wheat crop of which they are heavier 
users. In spite of near exhaustion of 
balances of these flours, mill protec- 
tion against advances earlier in the 
week failed to generate anything be- 
yond scattered bookings, with more 
definite information on the future of 
the crop and its prices needed for any 
broad buying by this group. 

Reductions in advertised brands of 
family and cake flour did not stimu- 
late takings, and interest in other 
soft winters was negligible. Prices, 
generally, at the close of the week 
were about 10¢ lower on springs to 
5¢ higher on southwesterns. 

Quotations Aug. 15: Spring family 
flour $7.95, high glutens $6.93 7.03, 
standard patents $6.63@6.73, clears 
$646.30; southwestern short patents 
$6.30@ 6.41, standard patents $6.10@ 
6.21; high ratio soft winters $5.754a 
6.75, straights $4.85@5.30. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of hard south- 
western patents were very good last 
week when prices fell off as much as 
12¢. Large wholesale and also smaller 


retail bakers came into the market 
and replenished liberally. Commit- 


ments were made for 60 to 120 days, 
with 120 days usual. Springs did not 
sell in other than moderate amounts 
and for commitments not longer than 
60 days. Soft wheat pastry and cake 
flours also sold only in moderate 
amounts. Family patents were off 20¢ 
in price and buying by grocers and 


flour jobbers was reported good. 
Commitments ran as high as 120 
days. On Aug. 14 flour prices ad- 


vanced as much as 30¢. Some mills 
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protected at old prices until noon. 

Directions are said to be good. 
With many flour salesmen it was a 
good week, while with others busi- 
ness reported was far below expecta- 
tions. 

Quotations Aug. 15: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ short patent $5.85@6.13, me- 
dium patent $5.90@6.23, short patent 
$5.95 @ 6.33; spring standard patent 
$6.557 6.83, medium patent $6.60@ 
6.93, short patent $6.65@7.03, clears 
$6.13@6.56, high gluten $6.85@7.23, 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$7.55@7.75, other brands $6.50@7.18; 
pastry and cake flours $4.55@6.98. 

Philadelphia: Hard winter wheat 
bakery flours regained buying favor 
in the local market last week when 
quotations dropped 10@20¢ sack be- 
low the previous week as a result of 
weakness in grain. Large _ bakers 
placed a good volume of orders, rep- 
resenting sufficient volume to provide 
them with a coverage that, in many 
cases, extended up to 90 days. 

Smaller and medium-sized estab- 
lishments proved hesitant about fol- 
lowing this leadership, with most in- 
clined to defer action in the hope that 
a further downward adjustment will 
materialize before very long. How- 
ever, mill representatives began to 
wonder whether the long period of 
hand-to-mouth ordering by these bak- 
ers had not proved habit-forming, 
with many operators inclined to take 
only the amounts of flour required 
for nearby and immediate. In this 
connection, it was pointed out that 
current costs are well below where 
these same customers had previously 
indicated they would re-enter the 
market. 

Some of the appetite for hard win- 
ters was attributed to the fact that 
a widening of their discount under 
springs made them more attractive, 
at least at the moment. Springs were 
virtually neglected in the placement 
of orders, and more bakers were re- 
ported to be going on a price date of 
shipment basis and keeping their at- 
tention on what effect the harvest 
will have as it gains momentum. 

Meanwhile, reports in the trade in- 
dicate some pickup in export sales, 
with an indication these might 
broaden now that hostilities in Korea 
have terminated and various relief 
programs are set up. Domestic con- 
sumption of flour is said to be holding 
its own for this time of year, with 
some acceleration expected after La- 
bor Day. 

Quotations Aug. 15: Spring high 
gluten $6.90@7, short patent $6.70@ 
6.80, standard patent $6.65 @6.75, first 
clear $6.1546.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.1546.25, standard $6.10% 
6.20; soft winter western $5.35@5.60, 
nearby $4.90¢ 5.10. 

Boston: A sharp break in flour 
quotations uncovered spotty buying 
interest in the local market last 
week. Springs closed unchanged to 
23¢ lower with first clears main- 
taining price stability for the third 
successive week. Hard winter fin- 
ished about 14¢ net lower for the 
week. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 25¢ lower. 

Local mill agents reported a fair 
amount of business at the low point 
during the week, with the bulk of 
the activity in hard winters. Cover- 
age in most instances ranged from 
immediate to 30 days. Buying of the 
spring wheat flours was scattered in 
comparison and mostly for immedi- 
ate needs. Buyers with a prime in- 
terest in spring wheat were inclined 
to go slowly and await the peak of 
the harvest movement before arrang- 
ing long term commitments. 

The smaller bakers with more di- 
rect consumer connections again re- 
ported over-all activity as slow, and 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 





GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








H. C. MEINING 
tan Be ot Tale SK CO. cnicago sue 


Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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as a result inventories were lasting 
much longer than commonly esti- 
mated. 

Quotations Aug. 15: spring short 
patents $6.69@6.79, standards $6.59 
@6.69, high gluten $6.89@6.99, first 
clears $6.12@6.32; hard winter short 
patents $6.2206.33, standards $6.02 
@6.13; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37 
@6.62, eastern soft wheat straights 
$4.72@5.22, high ratio $5.62@6.62; 
family $7.97. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week, and production 
dropped a bit. There was no new ex- 
port business in sight, although the 
Army indicated it might be needing 
some flour for Korea during the last 
half of ‘August. Some interior mills 
are still operating on a split-shift or 
part-week basis, but Coast mills held 
production fairly well. Deliveries on 
outstanding contracts are said to be 
good, and prices were unchanged to 
slightly lower. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Family patent $7.50, bluestem $6.55, 
bakery $6.62, pastry $6.12. 

Portland: There was a little more 
export business out of the Pacific 
Northwest last week, with the Army 
taking 1 million pounds of flour in the 
early part of the week. There has 
been some improvement in the do- 
mestic trade, but on the whole ac- 
tivity is below normal for this period 
of the year. Unsettled markets last 
week were not conducive to either 
buying or selling, for wheat prices 
here did not reflect the fluctuating 
eastern wheat markets. 

Quotations Aug. 15: High gluten 
$6.84, all Montana $6.55, fancy hard 
winter clears $6.59, bluestem bakers 
$6.59, cake $7.24, pastry $6.34, whole 
wheat 100% $6.10, graham $5.95, 
cracked wheat $5.85. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Overseas de- 
mand for spring wheat flour is still 
poor, with only minor interest being 
shown by the usual number of rou- 
tine buyers. Jamaica is an expected 
entrant into the market, but that ap- 
pears to be the only buyer of any 
real importance showing signs of 
placing a firm order. The mills are 
mainly engaged in milling winters for 
which there is some demand. 

The price of wheat going into do- 
mestic consumption dipped in line 
with International Wheat Agreement 
quotations at the beginning of the 
week due to the tieup between the 
two prices imposed by the govern- 
ment. This led to a decrease in do- 
mestic flour quotations by as much 
as 25¢ bbl., but despite the reduction 
bakers showed only passing interest. 
Their stocks are still fairly high, and 
they are buying only sufficient 
amounts to maintain safe levels. The 
expectation appears to be that wheat 
will fall still further, whereupon they 
will be prepared to place orders. 
Meanwhile, the stock position is such 
that they can afford to wait. 

Quotations Aug. 15: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $12.054@ 
12.35 bbl., seconds $11.35@11.75 bbl., 
bakers $11.55411.65 bbl., all less 
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City National’s Foreign Department 
Delivers the Goods”’ 
Around the World 


The success of your foreign trade 
program is so important that you 
can't afford to work with any but 
trained, experienced foreign-busi- points of the mills 
ness advisors, such as the staff of and buyers, and 
City National’s Foreign Department, he knows the 

For example, meet Bror W. Unge quality of flour 
—Foreign Department Manager; for- required by dif- 
merly export manager for promi- ferent markets. 


nent flour mills for more than 10 
years. He is thoroughly familiar 
with the view- 
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cash discounts in 98's cotton mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

All mills report a better than usual 
demand for winter wheat flour on the 
part of overseas buyers, with Medi- 
terranean countries and the east 
being mentioned as the main areas of 
buying interest. The price basis is at- 
tractive at the present time, and the 
business is brisk, although the indi- 
vidual orders are small, being in the 
region of a few hundred or a thou- 
sand or so bags to each destination. 
Nevertheless, the orders add up to a 
sizable total, and they are providing 
the plants with some useful run. Quo- 
tations Aug. 15: Export $4.00 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; domestic 
$9.96 bbl. 

The winter wheat market shows no 
sign of strengthening, which means 
that the acceptable price level for 
flour can be held. The offtake from 
the farms is good, and elevators are 
reported jammed. Quotations Aug. 15: 
$1.50@ 1.54 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Flour export sales by 
Canadian mills in the second week of 
the current crop year totaled 166,000 
bbl. The 16,000 bbl. listed as Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement sales were 
made up of small lots to Philippines, 
Panama, Guatemala, Haiti, Nether- 
lands Antilles, Surinam, Belgian Con- 
go and Honduras Republic. Class 2 
sales amounting to 150,000 bbl. were 
worked to Korea, U. K., Belgian Con- 
go, Colombia, Trinidad, Tangier, Bar- 
bados, Siam, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala, Gold Coast, Venezuela 
and Yugoslavia. Domestic trade is 
moderate and prices are steady. Mill 
runs have slackened, but this has oc- 
curred at this season for the past few 
years. Quotations Aug. 15: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $12.10@12.80; second pat- 
ents $11.10@11,80, second patents to 
bakers $10.85@11.05. All prices cash 


carlots. 
Millfeed 


Kansas City: Millfeed about held 
its own over the recent weekend at 
Kansas City. While a new low in 
prices was reached early last week, 
allowing some business with eastern 
feed interests out of this area for the 
first time in a year and a half, the 
demand was quick to dry up. Slow 
feed manufacturing operations in the 
immediate area left demand rather 
moderate in the Southwest. Quota- 
tions Aug. 17: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$42@ 42.50, sacked, Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for both 
bran and shorts last week. Offerings 
were sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Aug. 14: Bran $41.25@ 
41.50, shorts $42.25@42.50. Prices on 
bran were unchanged to 25¢ ton 
lower, while shorts declined $2.25 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
sluggish, but sufficient to absorb 
about all the offerings which are 
never burdensome, due to moderate 
rate of production. Quotations Aug. 
14: Bran $48@49, gray shorts $50@ 
51, delivered Texas common points; 
about $1.00 lower on bran but about 
the same amount higher on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Salina: Demand has been good. 
Bran was 50¢ ton higher and shorts 
$3 ton lower. Supplies have been in a 
rather tight position. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Aug. 13: Bran $41 
@41.50, gray shorts $42@42.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed declined in 
sympathy with grains last week, then 
recovered slightly late in the week. 
Demand was slack as the market 
continued to be hurt by the aavil- 
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ability of cheap government feed. 
Supplies were also light. Some sales 
were made to nearby dealers and a 
few mixers. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Aug. 15: Bran $41@41.50, shorts 
$42 @ 42.50. 


Oklahoma City: Demand was slow 
last week and prices closed unchanged 
on bran and $2 lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations Aug. 15, straight cars: Bran 
$43@44, millrun $44@45, shorts $45 
@46. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher on 
all classes. 

Chicago: Only light trading inter- 
est in millfeeds was noted in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing Aug. 17. Shipments were all! for 
immediate coverage. Buyers appar- 
ently are expecting the asking price 
for millfeeds to go lower since the 
wheat referendum did not induce 
lower wheat prices. Quotations Aug. 
17: bran $48@48.50, standard midds. 
$48.50, flour midds. $54@55, red dog 
$58 @ 58.50. 

St. Louis: A fairly good millfeed de- 
mand existed in this area for a time 
last week, but interest tapered off 
considerably later as buyers were re- 
luctant to make any commitments 
until results of the vote by farmers 
on the 1954 wheat marketing quotas 
were known. Quotations Aug. 13: 
Bran $45.50@45.75, shorts $46.50@ 
46.75, St. Louis. 

Buffalo: Millfeed production was 
again running fairly heavy through- 
out this area last week. Prices were 
off as much as $1 a ton on some 
items. Demand from the mixers as 
well as other sources continues to 
be good. Canadian millfeed pressure 
has been lifted from this market 
within the last week due to a cut- 
back in their flour production. This 
helped the local market to maintain 
a better price structure in view of 
the continued good outturn of the 
feeds from flour mills which are 
working heavily on directions and ex- 
port business. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Standard bran $49.50@50.50, standard 
midds. $51@52, flour midds. $58@59, 
red dog $60@61. 


Philadelphia: A further slipping 
tendency developed in the local mill- 
feed market last week and some deal- 
ers reported it stimulated demand, 
but others said business remained 
about the same and they looked for 
no real change until the approach of 
cooler weather. Aug. 15 quotations 
showed bran at $57, a $1.50 reduction 
from the previous week, while a simi- 
lar loss put standard midds. at $58. 
Red dog held unchanged at $63. 

Pittsburgh: Buying of millfeeds was 
on a very liberal scale last week. Re- 
tail buyers came in, and as some 
prices advanced, wholesalers re- 
plenished on a liberal basis. Supplies 
are plentiful in all lines. Quotations 
Aug. 15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
Bran $53.30@56.20, standard midds. 
$56.30@56.70, flour midds. $60.70G 
62.20, red dog $63.30@65.20. 

Boston: A light demand and light 
supplies gave the local millfeed mar- 
ket a steady tone last week. Trad- 
ing was generally on an odd-lot basis 
with buyers thoroughly canvassing 
the trade before making any commit- 
ments. Standard bran held in a 
steady price range all week, finally 
closing unchanged. Middlings con- 
tinued on the firm side and finished 
up $1. Quotations Aug. 16: standard 
bran $58, middlings $60. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
was erratic last week, apparently re- 
flecting the unsettled condition of the 
wheat markets. Mixers and dealers 
bought sparingly to cover immediate 
needs and bran was most in demand. 
Bran strengthened slightly while 
shorts fell off and the price range 





J. R. Peat 


PROMOTION—J. R. Peat, who has 
been connected with the St. Louis 
sales department of the Chase Bag 
Co. as special representative, has been 
promoted to sales manager of the St. 
Louis branch, it has been announced 
by W. N. Brock, general sales man- 
ager. Mr. Peat is a graduate of the 
U.S. Naval Academy and served as a 
lieutenant aboard submarines until 
1948, when he joined Chase Bag as a 
salesman in St. Louis. He was re- 
called to active duty in 1951 and aft- 
er a year at New London, Conn., was 
released in 1952 and returned to the 
Chase Bag Co. 





narrowed. Futures declined moder- 
ately. Offerings were limited. Quota- 
tions Aug. 14: Bran $51@51.50, shorts 
$51@52.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices took a nose- 
dive here last week, with demand off 
and prices down around $6. Supply 
exceeds demand. Plants are operating 
six days a week, 24 hours daily, and 
are sold through August. Quotations 
Aug. 15: Red bran and millrun $48, 
midds. $53. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $55, midds. $60. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $55.50, midds. 
$60.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 


Seattle: The millfeed market was 
in the doldrums last week, and prices 
continued to have a very weak under- 
tone. There was a drop of at least $2 
ton during the week. Cheap barley, 
cheap Canadian grains, declining 
markets and more millfeed than the 
trade can handle combined to drive 
the market to new lows for the year, 
and perhaps for several years. At the 
close of the week standard millfeed 
was selling at $46 ton delivered com- 
mon transit points, and in some cases 
this price was being shaded 50¢ on 
bids. 


Portland: Millrun $46, midds. $52 
ton. 


Toronto-Montreal: Supplies are still 
tight in the face of a fairly heavy 
demand, but the situation is likely to 
ease in the near future as mills ob- 
tain additional flour orders. Quota- 
tions Aug. 15: Bran $55@57, shorts 
$56@58, midds. $60@62, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Demand moderately 
good for shipment to Eastern Canada 
as well as small amounts for move- 
ment to British Columbia. There is no 
accumulation of supplies, and prices 
are steady. Quotations Aug. 15: Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta bran 
f.o.b. mills, $39@42, shorts $41@43, 
midds. $44@46; all prices cash car- 
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lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand continued 
slow, with prices steady to 5¢ sack 
higher. Quotations Aug. 14, 100-Ib. 
cottons: White rye $3.80@3.83, me- 
dium rye $3.60@3.63, dark rye $3.05 
@3.08. 

Philadelphia: Some rye flour was 
reported to have moved in the local 
market last week in the wake of a 
slight downward adjustment in costs, 
but indications were that the volume 
wash not large, with some bakers 
deferring bookings until the approach 
of cooler weather. The Aug. 15 quo- 
tation on rye white of $4.45@4.55 
was 5¢ sack under that of the pre- 
vious week. 

Pittsburgh: There was a little buy- 
ing of rye flour last week but not in 
large volume. Directions are good. 
Quotations Aug. 15, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: Rye flour pure white No. 1 
$4.35@ 4.38, medium $4.05@4.18, dark 
$3.484 3.85, blended $5.96@6, rye 
meal $3.85 @3.88. 


Buffalo: Prices were reduced last 
week by 10¢ sack, and this brought 
in some business, but nothing that 
could be called very heavy. Some 
bakers and jobbers in the East were 
taking on a fair amount of flour to 
cover immediate needs, but no book- 
ings very far ahead were noticed. 
Local area bakers followed this same 
pattern to some extent. Quotations 
Aug. 15: White rye $4.50@4.53, me- 
dium rye $4.30@4.33, dark rye $3.75 
@ 3.78. 

New York: Scattered sales of rye 
flour were made by several of the 
smaller operators, making a moderate 
volume of small lots. Quotations Aug. 
15: Pure white patents $4.50@4.60. 

Chicago: Rye flour sales were vir- 
tually non-existent in the central 
states area during the week ending 
Aug. 15. Buyers had booked all imme- 
diate needs during a market break a 
few weeks ago. Quotations Aug. 15: 
White patent rye $4.01@4.07, medium 
$3.81 @3.87, dark $3.26@3.32. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions remained fair last week, with 
prices showing a decline of 10¢ from 
a week ago. Quotations Aug. 13: 
Pure white $4.38, medium $4.18, dark 
$3.63, rye meal $3.88. 

Portland: White rye $5.90, pure 
dark $5.10. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: An interest in 
forward buying for the fall season 
has developed, and business is better 
than it has been for some time. 
Prices have increased. Quotations 
Aug. 15: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5, oatmeal in 81-lb. cottons 
$6.05, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Most mills are operat- 
ing to capacity in the production of 
rolled oats and oatmeal for the in- 
creased seasonal demand _ which 
usually occurs in late August and re- 
mains throughout the fall, winter and 
early spring months. Demand at pres- 
ent is moderate. Quotations Aug. 15: 
Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.45@ 
4.85 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.35@5.75. 
All prices cash carlots. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ILLINOIS ELEVATOR SOLD 

MONTICELLO, ILL.—The Monti- 
cello Grain Co. here has purchased 
the facilities of the Finson Grain Co. 
and will take possession Sept. 1. 
Charles Finson, who had owned the 


company, has not announced his plans 
for the future. 
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Union Equity to Add 
16-Million-Bushel 
Elevator at Enid 


ENID, OKLA.—The Union Equity 
Cooperative Exchange will build an 
additional 16-million-bushel elevator 
at Enid, E. N. Puckett, general man- 
ager of the cooperative organization, 
announced this week. The plant will 
be a completely separate unit under 
one roof and may be the largest 
single elevator in the country. 

The addition will give the Union 
Equity organization a total storage 
capacity of approximately 50 million 
bushels, all located at Enid. The new 
elevator will increase total storage 
space at Enid to 59,359,000 bu. This 
capacity will put Enid third in total 
storage space among all terminal 
markets in the country, outranked 
only by Minneapolis and Kansas City. 
Since practically all of the Enid stor- 
age is classed as “public” storage, 
Enid will lead all other markets in 
this classification of grain space. 

The contract for construction of the 
new property has been let to Chal- 
mers & Borton of Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, Mr. Puckett said. Plans are to 
have the structure ready for use for 
next year’s harvest, probably by early 
June. 

The elevator will be 54 tanks long 
and 12 tanks wide. The tanks will be 
154 ft. high and will be constructed 
on the hexagonal principle used in 
some of the previous storage space 
built by Union Equity. The new ele- 
vator will be located near another 
15-million-bushel unit constructed 
some years ago. 
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SPAIN, U.K. BUY BULK 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG — Canadian mills and 
exporters worked the equivalent of 
6,078 000 bu. wheat and flour for 
export for the week ending Aug. 14, 
and slightly more than half of the 
total was for clearance to the U.K. 
The wheat total alone was 5,331,000 
bu. of which 3,738,000 bu. were for 
IWA destinations, including 1952-53 
crop year account. Under IWA sales, 
the U.K. took 2,566,000 bu.; South 
Africa, 376,000; Switzerland, 369,000; 
Ireland, 247,000 bu., while the re- 
mainder went to Italy. Class 2 wheat 
sales made up of 977,000 bu. sold to 
Spain and 616,000 bu. to the U.K. 

Flour export sales were equivalent 
to 747,000 bu. of which only 72,000 
were for IWA account and included 
the following destinations: Philip- 
pines, Panama, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Netherlands Antilles, Surinam, Bel- 
gian Congo and Honduras Republic. 
Class 2 flour sales, equal to 675,000 
bu. wheat, were worked to Korea, 
U.K., Belgian Congo, Colombia, Trini- 
dad, Tangier, Barbados, Siam, Dom- 
inican Republic, Guatemala, Gold 
Coast, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 
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SPAIN’S WHEAT NEEDS 
PLACED AT 744,000 TONS 


WASHINGTON—Due to a short 
1953 wheat crop and low reserve 
stocks, the Spanish government esti- 
mates the country’s 1953-54 wheat 
import requirements at a minimum 
of 744,000 metric tons without re- 
sort to rationing, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports. 

The National Wheat Service as of 
July 13 had programmed its 1953-54 
import requirements as follows: Bal- 
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ance of International Wheat Agree- 
ment (1952-53) 34,800 metric tons; 
from Sweden, 60,000 tons; from the 
U.S. to be purchased by bids, 30,000 
tons; from Canada, to be purchased by 
bids, 170000 tons; IWA allocation 
bids, 170,000 tons; from Turkey, under 
a trade agreement signed in late 
June), 200,000 tons; IWA allocation 
for 1953-54, 145,000 tons; from Swe- 
den in exchange for sugar and par- 
tial cash payment, 30,000 tons; and 
an additional request for 1953-54 IWA 
quota, 74,000 tons; total, 743,800 tons. 

At the recent session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council in London, 
a request by Spain for a quota in- 
crease of 105,000 metric tons was ap- 
proved. This brings the total quota 
for Spain in the renewed IWA up to 
250,000 tons. 
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2 CCC OFFICES REPORT 
SALES OF WHEAT, CORN 


CHICAGO—Sales of over half a 
million bushels of wheat were report- 
ed by the Chicago and Minneapolis 
commodity offices of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. last week. 

The Chicago commodity office re- 
ports sales from Aug. 7-13, from in- 
ventories acquired under price sup- 
port programs, as follows: Wheat, 
448,597 bu.; corn, 1,597,464 bu.; soy- 
beans, 172 bu.; oats, 6,671 bu.; barley 
294 bu.; dry edible beans, 11,534 ewt. 
of sales; 110,000 bu. corn was for ex- 
port. 

During the same period, the Chi- 
cago office purchased 3,382,085 Ib. 
butter, 858,651 lb. cheese and 2,994,- 
945 lb. dry milk. 

The Minneapolis office for Aug. 
10-14 reports sales of 87,896 bu. 
wheat, 873,456 bu. corn, 1,891 bu. 
barley, 21,571 bu. oats and 4,010 bu. 
flax. No sales were for export. Dur- 
ing the same period the Minneapolis 
office purchased 1,632,345 Ib. butter, 
5,135,846 lb. cheese and 6,807,773 Ib. 
nonfat dry milk solids. 
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CATTLE SLAUGHTER INCREASES 


Among livestock products, the 
largest increase in production this 
year in the U. S. is shown in cattle; 
slaughter the first half of this year 
was up 30% from a year earlier. 
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CCC to Continue 
Sales of Wheat 
Above Minimum 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. will continue to sell wheat for 
domestic use, or for export, at the 
market price on the date of sale when 
the domestic market price is higher 
than the domestic minimum price at 
which the CCC is permitted to sell 
wheat for unrestricted domestic use. 

This is in accordance with CCC 
policy to offer classes and qualities 
of wheat for sale when market prices 
are above the CCC minimum. The 
minimum price is the applicable cur- 
rent price support loan rate plus 5% 
and reasonable carrying charges. 

These sales offers are designed to 
make available qualities of wheat 
which may be in limited supply, and 
also permit the sale of CCC wheat 
for seed use. The CCC holds a limited 
quantity of durum wheat for which 
the market price is above the mini- 
mum at which CCC is permitted to 
sell. 


Canadian Wheat 
Crop Forecast at 
603,793,000 Bu. 


WINNIPEG — This year Canada 
may harvest 603,793,000 bu. wheat, a 
total exceeded only by last year's 
record harvest of 687,922,000 bu., ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics preliminary estimate re- 
leased Aug. 14. This year’s total in- 
cludes 25,986,000 bu. winter wheat. 

Western Canada’s production will 
make up 574 million bushels of the 
above total, compared with 664 mil- 
lion bushels a year ago. Manitoba's 
wheat crop is forecast at 50 million 
bushels, while Saskatchewan is ex- 
pected to harvest 365 million bushels 
and Alberta 159 million bushels. 

Coarse grain production estimates 
for Canada follow, with western Can- 
ada estimates in parentheses: Oats 
402 282,000 (273,000,000), barley 283,- 
207,000 (272 million), all rye 29,660,- 
000 (27,660,000), flaxseed 11,187,000 
(10 600,000). 





Harvest 
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unable to carry out adequate spray- 
ing operations for weed control be- 
cause of continued wet weather. 

Yields vary greatly, but still ap- 
pear to be well above average. How- 
ever, rust infection is increasing rap- 
idly, particularly on late crops, and 
experts warn that yields can be pared 
sharply. Early sown durum wheat is 
turning out about 20 bu. per acre. 
It is anticipated that the average 
yield for this variety of wheat may 
be as low as 10 bu. per acre. 

Scattered rains fell in all three 
provinces and most of the moisture 
was received where it was least need- 
ed. Rains would benefit late crops in 
some districts in all provinces. Gen- 
erally, warm, sunny weather has pre- 
vailed and a continuation of this is 
required to hasten maturity. 

A decline in the production of dur- 
um wheat in western Canada ap- 
pears a certainty, as indicated in a 
survey by Manitoba Pool Elevators. 
“With no varieties of this type of 
wheat resistant to rust strain 15B, 
heavy losses can occur for several 
seasons if weather conditions during 
the growing period favor rust devel- 
opment,” the report said. 

This year, it continued, fears of 
rust 15B infection together with the 
unfavorable seeding weather, cut dur- 
um wheat acreage in Manitoba to at 
least 80,000 acres. This compares with 
131,000 acres planted last year. In 
1952 more than 2,250,000 bu. of dur- 
ums were harvested in the province. 
This year the average yield, as the 
result of rust damage, may not ex- 
ceed 10 bu. per acre. This would mean 
a durum crop in Manitoba of no 
more than 800,000 bu., based on the 
present indicated acreage. There are 
also strong indications that the per- 
centage of high grade durum wheat 
this year will be small, the report 
added. 

So far there has been no reported 
survey of durum wheat production in 
Saskatchewan, where the crop also is 
suffering from rust infection. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
NEW ELEVATOR VOTED 

PONCA CITY, OKLA.—Members 
of the Farmers Union Cooperative 
Exchange of Red Rock have voted 
to add $121,000 worth of improve- 
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ments to their present setup in Red 
Rock. The work includes a new 86,- 
000-bu. grain elevator and a $35,000 
feed grinder and cleaner building. 
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FARM PRODUCTION CLIMBS 

The nation produced the second 
largest volume of crops in history in 
1952. 
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EKCO PRODUCTS BREAKS 
SALES, EARNINGS RECORDS 


CHICAGO — Ekco Products Co. 
broke all its records for sales and 
earnings in the first half of 1953. 

Sales were $27,010,071 compared 
with $19,570,562 for the same pe- 
riod last year, an increase of 38%. 

Civilian goods sales alone gained 
over a year ago. 

Net profit after taxes amounted to 
$1,991,229, equal to $2.28 per com- 
mon share, compared with $1,355,942 
or $1.53 for the same period last 
year. 

Arthur Keating, chairman, stated 
the record was significant because it 
was attained in the first half of the 
year and the last half always has 
been the best for Ekco in its 65 years 
of operation. Mr. Keating stressed 
Ekco’s advent into a new field, the 
manufacture of disposable as well as 
durable products. These are the pre- 
shaped aluminum foil dishes for cook- 
ing, freezing, serving and packaging 
which now are being sold for indus- 
trial as well as consumer uses. 


DEATHS 


Walter G. Anderson, former cereal 
chemist of the Crookston Milling Co., 
Crookston, Minn., died recently after 
a six-months’ illness. Mr. Anderson 
began his work as cereal chemist at 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in Minneapolis in 
1924. He had been employed by the 
International Milling Co. in Buffalo, 
and Minneapolis. The Finger Lakes 
& Hudson Milling Co. of Geneva, 
N.Y., and the Cannon Valley Milling 
Co. of Cannon Falls, Minn. Survivors 
include his widow and two daughters 
of Crookston. 








Dr. Arthur Percy Saunders, former 
dean and professor of chemistry at 
Hamilton College, who was widely 
known for his work in developing 
Canada’s Marquis wheat, died at his 
home in Clinton, N.Y., on Aug. 14 at 
the age of 84. As a youth he worked 
with his brother, the late Sir Charles 
Saunders, in developing a new wheat 
strain that pushed northward by 200 
miles the grain belt in the prairie 
provinces and_ revolutionized the 
economy of that Canadian area. Sur- 
viving are his widow, Louise; two 
daughters, Sylvia Saunders and Mrs. 
Robert W. Wood, and a son, P. Blake 
Saunders. 


B. Wheeler Dyer, founder and 
senior partner of B. W. Dyer & Co., 
died of cancer at his home in Scars- 
dale, N.Y., Aug. 10, at the age of 
66. This year marked the 50th year 
Mr. Dyer had been in the sugar brok- 
erage business. He first founded the 
Dyer company in 1912 and, follow- 
ing a merger, re-established it in 
1929. He was a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, the New York 
Commodity Exchange, Inc., the New 
York Cotton Exchange and the New 
York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, 
Inc. Surviving are his widow, Ruth, 
and two sons, Benjamin W., Jr., and 
Daniel L. Dyer, who have been asso- 
ciated with him in the Dyer company. 
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John G. Peterson 


CARGILL SHIFT—Cargill, Inc., has announced the retirement, at his own 
request and after 44 years of service, of Austen S. Cargill, chairman of the 
board of directors. He is the only surviving son of the founder of the com- 
pany, William W. Cargill, who died in 1909. He will continue to serve as a 
member of the board of directors. He will be succeeded as chairman of the 
board by John G. Peterson, who for the past two years has served as vice 
chairman. Mr. Peterson is a graduate of Brown University with degrees of 
B.A. and M.A., and is now a trustee of Brown. He started his business career 
in the banking business, first with the National City Bank and later as an 
ofticer of the Chase National Bank, New York. In 1933 he resigned from 
Chase to join Cargill as a director and as vice president in charge of financial 
operations. All other Cargill officers and directors were reelected at the recent 


board meeting. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Sixty hospitalized veterans and 
servicemen, including men_ recently 
returned from Korea, attended an all- 
day outing recently at Eleven Levels 
Farm, Ridgefield, Conn., home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Paul Dean Arnold, The 52 
Assn., New York City, sponsored the 
outing as part of its program for 
serving and entertaining wounded and 


sick veterans and servicemen. Hosts 
and hostesses. included’ Ridgefield 
residents and employees of Arnold 
Bakers, Inc., of Port Chester, of 


which Mr. Arnold is president. 


e 
Ed J. Long, special representative 
for Valier & Spies Milling Company's 
soft wheat division, is in Kansas City 
calling on the trade. 


Joseph G. Schmitz, president of the 
southern region, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, is recuperating at 
his home following major surgery six 
weeks ago 


@ : 


Whitney H. Eastman, a vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Ine., and gen- 


eral manager of the company’s feed 
division, has been elected to the na- 
tional executive board of the Boy 
Scouts of America. A leader in the 


Boy Scout movement for many years, 
Mr. Eastmen is chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of Region 10, and 
president of the board of trustees of 
the foundation for Minneapolis Area 
Boy Scouts. He is a past president 
of the Minneapolis Area Council and 
of the Milwaukee Council. 


Edward R. Hoffman, staff account- 
ant at General Mills, Ine., Minne- 
apolis, is the author of an article en- 
titled, “Speeding Up Annual Closing 
of Accounting Records” in the Au- 
gust bulletin of the National Associa- 


tion of Cost Accountants. Mr. Hoff- 
man was one of the winners in a com- 
petition for manuscripts conducted 
during the past year by the Twin 
Cities Chapter of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. 


e 
Fred Weyrauch, assistant district 
manager, bakery sales, New York of- 
fices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, is touring Vermont with his 
family. 


Alvin Doerer, eastern sales manag- 
er Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., spent most of last week in 
the New York market where his 
headquarters were with Francis M. 
Franco, the mill’s local representa- 
tive. 

& 

J. H. Neufeld, personnel, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. spent Aug. 
12-13 in the New York branch of the 
mill. 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributor, is 
spending the month at the Mt. Wash- 
ington Hotel, Bretton Woods, N.H, 
in the heart of the White Mountains. 

® 

J. E. Kiefer, Indiana Grain Co- 
operative, Indianapolis, was the guest 
of Paul Whitman on the New York 
Produce Exchange floor Aug. 12. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


TRI-SECTION OF CEREAL 
CHEMISTS PLANS MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS The 
annual tri-section meeting of the 


American Asociation of Cereal Chem- 
ists will be held at Kansas State 
College in Manhattan Oct. 2-3. Early 


notice of the meeting is being made 
in order that those in attendance may 
procure tickets prior to Sept. 1 for 
the Big Seven football game between 
Koinsas State and the University of 
Nebraska Oct. 3. 

Re-ervations for seats in a biccx to 
be held by the AACC may be placed 
wiih the department of flour and 
feed milling industries of the college 
before the first of next month. 

Aralytical procedures will be the 
min top’e for discussion at the busi- 


ners ses ion which will be held in the 
morning Oct. 3, Papers and domon- 
trations dealing with leavening 


agents, flame photometry and chro- 
matography techniques will be given. 

A banquet and entertainment will 
be provided on the evening of Oct. 
2 with ladics invited. A Dutch lunch. 
eon wll be served on Saturday before 
the football game. Room reservations 
may be placed direct with the hotels 
in Manhattan. 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLERS, 
CHEMISTS PLAN MEETING 


INDIANAPOLIS—The annual joint 
meeting of the Ohio Valley District 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
the Cincinnati Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
will be held Sept. 18-19 at the Severin 
Hotel. 

The program scheduled for presen- 
tation will feature a round table dis- 
cussion of the milling and baking 
characteristics of the 1953 crop flours. 
Qualified members of the two organ- 
izations will serve as panel members 
during the discussion, which will be 
held during the forenoon of Sept. 19. 

A reception will follow registration 
during the evening of Sept. 18. 

The afternoon session Sept. 19 will 
be devoted to corn processing and 
formula feed milling. The meeting 
will conclude with a dinner Sept. 19. 
The meetings will be conducted by 
Albert Gunner, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago, chairman of the AOM group; 
and Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Chicago, chairman of the 
chemists’ group. 
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EASTERN BAKERY DRIVERS 
GET INCREASED BENEFITS 


NEW YORK—A threatened strike 
by 3,000 bakery truck drivers and 
driver-salesmen in New York and 
nearby New Jersey cities was averted 
recently when an agreement was 
reached between them and the New 
York City Bakery Employers Coun- 
cil. 

The agreement calls for $6 to $10 
a week wage increases and other 
benefits for members of Local 550 of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, A. F. of L. 

Benefits include increased vacations 
and a welfare-benefit plan supported 
by employer payments of $3 a week 
for each worker for the first year, 
$3.50 for the second year and $4 
ifter two years. 

Most of the workers will get a $10 
wage increase retroactive to May l, 
raising their base pay to $75 a week. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 
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Britain Announces 
Plans for Selling 
Stocks of Wheat 


LONDON— The British Ministry of 
Food has announced plans for mar- 
keting 460,000 tons of the large of- 
ficial stocs of imported wheat. This 
i; part of the arrangements being 
m2de to bring about the decontrol of 
ihe flour trade ai the end of August. 

The scheme i: 
mentary 
leasing feecstuffs and coarse grains 
to the trace. (The Northwestern 
Miller July 28, page 22.) 

The plan for the disposal of im- 
ported wheat to the millers is divided 
into two phases. At the beginning 
allocations will be made to each 
miller on such a scale as to adjust 
his stocks at the date of decontrol 
to a level providing not less than 6% 
weeks’ supply of imported wheat, 
based on his usage in the datum year 
ended June 27, 1953. It is estimated 
that this will require the release of 
160,000 tons. Deliveries will be 
made in September, the wheat being 
charged out on the same basis as 
that used for valuing stocks actually 
held at the end of control. 


similar and comp-e- 


Second Phase 

The second phase of the arrange- 
ment provides for the remaining of- 
ficial stocks to be allocated to each 
miller, based on usage in the datum 
year month by month in quantities to 
be fixed by the government. These 
stocks will be sold at current market 
prices determined by a representative 
panel. The amounts to be released in 
October and November will be 150,000 
tons, respectively, equal to about 50% 
of each month’s average use of im- 
ported wheat. The Ministry hopes to 
announce the approximate tonnages 
to be released subsequently at month- 
ly intervals for perhaps three months 
ahead. 

Traders comment that the govern- 
ment is faced with a number of awk- 
ward price problems as the result of 
its need to dispose of:the grain stocks. 
The situation has been complicated 
by the falling trend in the world mar- 
ket, and this will have an effect on 
the price of home grown grain. How- 
ever, the authorities have not yet 
made any announcement on. their 
policy in this connection. 
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ILLINOIS BAKERS CHOOSE 
SEPT. 9 FOR PLAY DAY 


CHICAGO—tThe annual “Play Day” 
of the Illinois Bakers Assn. originally 
set for Sept. 22, has been changed to 
Sept. 9 at the Oakcrest Country Club, 
Springfield, Ill. An all day outing, 
with fun for everyone, is planned. 

Besides golf, those who attend may 
partake of swimming, horseshoes, 
cards, with a special program for the 
ladies. Other types of entertainment 
are being planned. A buffet luncheon 
is on the program at lunch time, and 
a giant smorgasbord will be the bill 
of fare in the evening. Prizes for al- 
most everyone are promised. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
BAKERS PLAN MEETING 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The 1954 Pa- 
cific Northwest Bakers Conference 
has been scheduled for April 26-28 at 
the Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore., 
according to Roger Williams, secre- 
tary-manager of the group. 
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45,846,287 Bu. 
Wheat Placed 
Under Support 


WASHINGTON 
ment ol 
farmers 


The U.S. Depart- 
Agriculture reports that 
had put 45,846 287 bu. of 
1953-crop wheat under price sup- 
port through July 15. Figures for a 
like period in previous years are not 
available. Through Aug. 15 last year, 
the quantity of 1952-crop wheat put 
under support was 169 million bush- 
els 

The 45,846 287 bu. of 1953-crop 
wheat put under price support through 
July 15 consisted of 2,376,015 bu. in 
farm storage, 43,142,633 bu. in ware- 
house storage and 327,639 bu. under 
purchase agreements. By states, the 
largest quantity put under support 
was 23,503,487 bu. in Oklahoma, fol- 
lowed by 10,575,482 bu. in Texas and 
7,378,971 bu. in Kansas. 

The department also reported the 


following quantities of other 1953- 
crop. grains put under — support 
through July 15: Barley 1,345,602, 


oats 7,677,336, rye 6,066, grain sor- 
ghums 1,643,791, and flaxseed 976 bu. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FREE RAILROAD SWITCHING 
PROVIDED IN KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS CITY Universal free 
railroad switching will go into effect 
in Kansas City Sept. 1 as a result of 
an agreement reached between the 
local Chamber of Commerce freight 
committee and the western § trunk 
line committee representing the rail- 


road industry. 

The grain and milling industries 
long had felt that the switching 
charges of from $15419 a car of 
grain were discriminatory because 
free switching is practiced with all 


other products in the area and no 
charge is made by the railroads on 
grain switching at other points in the 
U.S. except Omaha, Kansas City and 
St. Joseph. 

Until the agreement was reached 
receivers of outbound grain and feed 
products often had to absorb the cost 
of both inbound and outbound switch- 
ing charges on top of the regular 
freight rate. In the case of outbound 
truck shipments the mills have had 
to pay the inbound switching charges. 

Chairman of the freight committee 
of the civic group is James R. Black- 
er, president, Blacker Milling & Grain 
Co., Kansas City. 
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SOUTHERN STATES PLANS 
SEAFORD, DEL., FEED MILL 


SEAFORD, DEL.—Southern States 
Cooperative, Inc., has announced 
plans to build a new $1 million feed 
plant here. 

W. T. Steele, Jr., of Richmond, Va., 
director of the cooperative’s whole- 
sale operations, made the announce- 
ment following a recent meeting at 
Salisbury, Md., of mill and coopera- 
tive service agency personnel. 

The mill will be an automatic 
batch plant, Mr. Steele said, and it 
will have a capacity of 75,000 tons 
of formula feed annually on a one- 
shift basis and 135,000 tons on a two- 
shift basis. 

Ground breaking is to take place 
in about two months. 

Mr. Steele said the mill will be 
located along the Nanticoke River. 
It is to have outside storage facilities 
for 160,000 bu. of grain. Both water 
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and land transportation facilities will 
be made available. 

The plant will serve primarily the 
Delmarva chicken-growing area. 

The new mill will be highly mech- 
anized, officials of Southern States 
said. It will be equipped to handle 
bulk ingredients. Provisions for ser- 
vicing bulk feed sales will be made 
at some future date, officials said. 
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GLENCOE MILLS, INC., 
IS FIRM’S NEW NAME 


GLENCOE, MINN.—The board of 
directors of the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Milling Co. at its recent an- 
nual meeting voted to change the 
name of the company to Glencoe 
Mills, Inc. 

The new name permits a tie-in with 
the company’s formula feed brand, 
Glencoe Quality Feeds, and therefore 
should be easier for customers to re- 
member, according to Ron Edstrom, 
assistant manager. 
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MILLERS BETTER PLAYERS 
THAN ALLIED TRADES MEN 


MINNEAPOLIS—-Active members 
of District 4, Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, proved for the fourth 
consecutive year that they are bet- 
ter softball players than are mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades Assn. when 
the millers beat the supply men 
15-14 in a game that was the feature 
of the annual picnic. 

The picnic was held Aug. 15 at 
the Minnetonka Country Club, Excel- 
sior, Minn., and started off with golf 
for those who wished to play. The 
softball game was played after lunch 
under the supervision of T. S. Paul- 
sen, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

Out-of-town guests at the affair in- 
cluded Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, 
executive secretary of the AOM; D. 
E. Tobey, Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co., Kansas City; R. M. Finch, man- 
ager of the flour milling department, 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Chicago; 
W. E. Norvell, Norvell, Inc., Ft. 
Scott, Kansas, and H. H. Arendall, 
Isco Products Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Attendance at the outing totaled 
170. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS 
CREATES NEW DEPARTMENT 


BUFFALO Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has announced the crea- 
tion of another new department, 
handling the sale of crude and edible 
soybean oil including shortening, co- 
conut oil, and cottonseed oil. James 
I. Mathews has been appointed de- 
partmental sales manager. The new 
department will be known as the 
edible oils department. Mr. Mathews 
has been with the company since 
1935 and has been assistant manager 
of the soybean, coconut and castor 
oils department and at one time was 
manager of the linseed oil trade sales 
department. 
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UTAH FIRM NOW OPERATING 

BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH With 
construction of five new elevators 
completed, Big J. Milling Co., manu- 
facturer of flour and feeds, has begun 
operation, according to M. Reese Jen- 
sen, treasurer of the corporation. The 
new tanks are 80 ft. high and the 
head house, which contains the ele- 
vator leg and cleaning machinery, is 
116 ft. high. Company officials esti- 
mate the new elevators will enable 
them to handle 75,000 more bushels 
of grain. 











MINNESOTA CHAMPION—A low net score of 67 turned in by Gilbert Gus 
tafson, Gustafson Bakery, Duluth, Minn., won the John O. Lanpher trophy 
emblematic of the Minnesota Baker-Allied golf championship at the annual 
outing held near Minneapolis Aug. 4. Awarding the trophy to Mr. Gustafson is 
Carl Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis (left), president of the 
Associated Bakers of Minnesota, and general chairman of the outing. Looking 
on is Paul Storvick, Storvick’s Bakery, Minneapolis, elected chairman of the 
1954 outing. Nearly 150 golfers took part in this year’s tourney. 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 


WANTED — RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 
ment engineer to work on research prob- 
lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 
of specialties and raw starches desirable 
but not This is a wonderful 
opportunity for high-grade man. Salary 
commensurate with ability. Write giving 
full details to Address 1006, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








necessary 





WANTED: MILLING ENGINEER 


Good opportunity in modern corn mill 
for junior engineer. Milling education 
or some experience in a grain mill 
desired, Write letter giving part.cu- 
lars to Address 1046, The Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














| BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES < | 
v 


FOR SALE — 100-BARREL FLOUR AND 











feed mill, 14,000-bushel silo storage, 6 
acres land water power, doing daily 
business Price $13,500—Mortgage stay. 

Address Box 6, West Rush, N. Y. 
MACHINERY WANTED | 

Vv 

WANTED TU BLL — KICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 


J. BE. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 





BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














Sanitation Study 





(Continued from page 9) 


sponsibilities of her department, 
which includes the Food and Drug 
Administration, in regard to grain 
sanitation. Mrs. Hobby said that the 
law ‘“‘clearly requires that any con- 
tamination be held at the lowest pos- 
sible level.’ She expressed hope that 
the committee will make findings of 
fact and recommendations “that will 
form the basis for a sound program 
that can have the unqualified support 
of all persons affected.” 

Mrs. Hobby cited FDA problems in 
checking on sanitation, and she added: 
“Because of the special method of 
handling grain, there is the possi- 
bility—-and the mutual hope—that the 
grain standards program of USDA, 
which provides a more nearly uni- 
versal system of inspection, may be 
altered to divert to animal feeds any 
grain that contains excessive con- 
tamination.” 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of ag- 
riculture, offered USDA cooperation 
and said: “It is not a question whether 
we will have a grain sanitation pro- 
gram. The problem is to work out one 
that will be practical and in which 
we may all have confidence.” 

The committee chairman, Dr. 
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Charles Glenn King, scientific direc- 
tor of the Nutrition Foundation, New 
York, described the group’s work as a 
cooperative attack on the problem by 
government agencies, the grain, mill- 
ing and baking industries and agri- 
cultural colleges. 

A joint statement issued after the 
formal committee session by the two 
government agencies involved went 
on to say: 


Three Subcommittees 


“Three subcommittees were ap- 
pointed. These task groups, their as- 
signments and chairmen are as fol- 
lows: s 

“(1) Subcommittee on education 
—to recommend educational methods 
and programs for stimulating a high 
degree of cooperative effort on the 
part of grain growers and grain han- 
dlers, working through trade and 
farm organizations, agricultural col- 
leges, the extension service, Future 
Farmers, and 4-H clubs. This subcom- 
mittee will also draft a statement of 
the economic and other benefits to be 
gained by growers, grain dealers, mil- 
lers, bakers and the public, from pro- 
tecting as much of the total wheat 
crop as possible so it will meet stand- 
ards of cleanliness expected in human 
food. Chairman: W. H. Bowman, 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, rep- 
resenting Millers National Federa- 
tion. 

“(2) Subcommittee on rodent con- 
trol—to study and report on the ex- 
tent of rodent depredations and 
methods of prevention at all points 
from the farm to the miller and 
baker, with emphasis on methods of 
testing adaptable to practical use in 
connection with grain grading. Chair- 
man: Dr. Harold Macy, dean, Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. 

“(3) Subcommittee on insect con- 
trol—to study and report on the ex- 
tent of insect damage and methods of 
its prevention at all points from the 
field to the mill and bakery. This sub- 
committee will also seek to deter- 
mine what methods of detecting in- 
sect infestation may be of practical 
value in grain grading. Chairman: 
Dr. R. C. Smith, head, entomology de- 
partment, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan. 

“The committee will meet again at 
the call of the chairman. 

“The subcommittees are to carry 
on their work within the framework 


of an operation of the full com- 
mittee.” 
Observations 
Here are observations available 


from discussions of the meeting with 
government and trade _ representa- 
tives: 

The session was polite and har- 
monious. There were no surface fric- 
tions, nor was the meeting over-polite 
to a point which indicated subsur- 
face antagonisms. 

Evidently the minimum goal — or 
possibly the maximum goal—of the 
committee is to determine some ac- 
ceptable level of tolerance for rodent 
and weevil infestation of wheat, with 
the ultimate goal of incorporating 
such a tolerance point into the fed- 
eral grain standards. 

It appears like a journey in which 
haste will be made slowly, a matter 
of give and take among the interests 
of the farmer, the grain merchant, 
the miller, aiming at the common pur- 
pose of protecting the consumer—a 
goal on which all of the interested 
parties are believed to be in full 
agreement. 

While the immediate outlook is at 
best obscure, it is one of those situa- 
tions where from any unexpected 


source some committee member or 


group may come forth with an equa- 





MILLERS COMPLAIN ABOUT 
DROUTH PROGRAM 


CHICAGO—The Millers National 
Federation reports that it has received 
several complaints recently about the 
government’s drouth relief feed pro- 
gram. Millers told the MNF that the 
distribution of large quantities of re- 
duced price cottonseed meal and corn 
has depressed millfeed prices to the 
extent of several dollars a ton. And 
with considerable amounts of unfilled 
flour orders on the books, it is feared 
that the mills may be forced into 
losses for a period of time. “We have 
heard no suggestion as to what could 
be done as a practical matter about 
the adverse effect upon millfeed,” the 
MNF said, “but millers will note that 
a new hazard of a major character 
has been brought into the millfeed 
picture and they certainly must take 
it into account. Production & Mar- 
keting Administration officials state 
that they are anxious to have evi- 
dence of irregularities in drouth re- 
lief feed distribution, and if millers 
know of any such cases, the informa- 
tion should be sent on to Howard 
Gordon of that organization.” 





tion which would crystallize into an 
acceptable joint venture. This obser- 
vation gains importance when it is 
known that the committee is firm in 
its purpose of lifting the problem out 
of the level of recrimination and ac- 
cusation, out of the glare of senti- 
mental publicity slants, and to bring 
it under the cold scientific light where 
reason and reasonableness will pre- 
vail. 

It would be unwise to expect any 
over night sensational development, 
but the will to find an answer exists. 

The fact that the preliminary at- 
tacks of the FDA on the problem of 
general sanitation will not be dis- 
carded is evident. The committee em- 
phasized that purpose when it made 
an educational task force its first 
effort. 





Drouth Plan 
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Another thing, the proposed new 
plan calls for shipment of CCC in- 
gredients to any plant shipping the 
emergency feed into the designated 
drouth area, regardless of its loca- 
tion. Under the previous arrange- 
ment, because of the freight rate 
situation, shipments of the CCC in- 
gredients to feed companies could 
be made only to points within the 
designated drouth area, thereby ex- 
cluding many firms from _partici- 
pation. 

The previous program also provided 
that, of the CCC ingredients being 
distributed, only corn and cotton- 
seed meal were available to feed 
manufacturers for use in the “drouth 
emergency mixed feed.” It was re- 
quired that the emergency feed con- 
tain 40% of CCC corn and 40% of 
cottonseed meal. 

“When you consider strategic lo- 
cation of feed manufacturing plants, 
our many dealers and their estab- 
lished relationships with feeders, and 
our knowledge of nutritional require- 
ments, it should be clear that we can 
help USDA to carry out a most ef- 
ficient and economical distribution 
and use of the government held in- 
gredients,”’ said W. E. Glennon, presi- 
dent of the AFMA. 

Mr. Glennon added that during 
times of national catastrophe, the 
feed manufacturing industry also co- 
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operated wholeheartedly with feder- 
al and state governments in the con- 
duct of emergency feed programs, 
and that the industry is prepared to 
make a similar contribution in the 
current drouth disaster. 

“Ranchers and feeders are asking 
manufacturers for balanced feeds 
fortified with vitamins and minerals, 
but manufacturers cannot buy grains 
and cottonseed meal on the open 
market and formulate a_ balanced 
feed that will compete with the cut- 
rate price of the government owned 
ingredients,” Mr. Glennon pointed 
out. 

The industry plan would permit 
farmers and ranchers in the drouth 
area to endorse their government 
issued emergency feed certificates to 
manufacturers in return for a lower 
priced manufactured feed. In turn, 
the eligibility cerificates would be 
honored by the government for de- 
livery of CCC held stocks as inven- 
tory replacement to the manufac- 
turer. 

The committee appointed to make 
the presentation in Washington is 
composed of J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, chairman of 
the board of the AFMA; Thomas W. 
Staley of the Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City, former AFMA chair- 
man; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Ft. Worth, Texas; Austin Brooks, El 
Rancho Milling Co., Clovis, N. Mex., 
and Mr. Glennon. Since the discus- 
sion involves freight rates, J. R. 
Staley, traffic vice president of the 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and T. R. 
Atchison, general traffic manager for 
Ralston Purina, accompanied the 
committee in an advisory capacity. 

The feed industry committee which 
met in Chicago and drafted the 
drouth emergency proposal for pre- 
sentation to the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration was composed 
of: Mr. Sykes, Mr. Glennon and W. 
T. Diamond, secretary of the AFMA; 
Mr. Atchison; Mr. Bomar; C. B. Bore- 


ing, J. P. White Industries, Inc., 
Roswell, N.M.; Mr. Brooks: H. J. 
Buist, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago; 


Fred Darragh, Darragh Mills, Little 
Rock, Ark.; C. W. Harris, Burrus 
Feed Mills, Ft. Worth; Lloyd S. Lar- 
son, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Kansas City; Jim North, Nu- 
trena Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Burr 
Ross, Gooch Feed Mill Co., Salina, 
Kansas; T. W. Staley of Staley Mill- 
ing Co.; John J. White, Beardstown 
(Ill.) Mills; George Wolff, Universal 
Mills, Ft. Worth; C. S. Woolman, 
Hales & Hunter Co., Chicago; Clar- 
ence Worley, Worley Mills, Portales, 
N.M.; I. S. Riggs, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and J. R. Staley of Quaker 
Oats. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC INGREDIENTS USED 
IN CUSTOM MIX FEED 


WASHINGTON—A U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture official last week 
reported that the Missouri Farmers 
Assn. has probably been receiving 
CCC ingredients from farmer mem- 
bers and making up a custom mix at 
price levels which reflect the CCC 
reduced price on ingredients for the 
drouth area. 

Officials say there is nothing illegal 
about this type of operation since 
MFA has been appointed CCC agent 
for the area and the farmer, upon 
receiving a certificate of eligibility 
for a certain quantity of feed in- 
gredients, simply turns the certificate 
over to MFA, which in turn delivers 
the farmer a mixed feed which incor- 
porates the government ingredients. 
However, USDA officials say that 
MFA has not been receiving directly 
any CCC ingredients. 
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By Merna Irene Fletcher 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The ups and 
downs of wheat production in Russia 
are reviewed in the accompanying 
article, which originally appeared in 
the Co-op Grain Quarterly, a publica- 
tion of the National Federation of 
Grain Cooperatives. Russia’s crops 
have varied widely in the period since 
before World War I, partly in keep- 
ing with political and economic plans, 
and in line with these changes, her 
wheat export activities also have fluc- 
tuated, the article points out. These 
developments, as well as the history 
of various wheat-growing § experi- 
ments, provide an interesting story of 
state-controlled agriculture. 


v 


‘ ," J HAT has happened to Rus- 
sian wheat production? Pre- 
vious to 1914, Odessa was the 
great grain port of the world. At that 
period of history, Russia produced one 
fifth of the world’s wheat and was the 
leading wheat exporter. She served 
as a veritable granary for industrial 
western Europe. 

The principal consumers of Russian 
wheat at that time were Germany 
and the Netherlands, 29%; Italy, 
297, mostly durum wheat for manu- 
facture of macaroni; France, 15%, 
and England, 9%. These countries 
took four fifths of Russian wheat ex- 
ports. 

Following World War I, England 
became the major customer, taking 
half, or more than half, in 1933 and 
1935. 

World War I changed the com- 
plexion of the Russian export situa- 
tion. All Russian grains disappeared 
from the world market for the dura- 
tion of that war and the ensuing 
revolutionary years. 

Exports resumed a sizeable scale 
by 1923-24, but due to crop failure in 
1924, they dwindled to insignificant 
amounts the following season. Ship- 
ments started again in 1925-27, only 
to lapse during the subsequent two 
years. During the best years of the 
twenties, exports never exceeded 2.7 
to 2.8 million short tons of all bread 
grains. This compared to 6.7 million 
during 1907-08, poorest season of the 
pre-World War I decade. 

At the beginning of the thirties, a 
sharp reversal in the export situa- 
tion was noted. A bumper wheat crop 
in 1930 was thrown on the world 
market. These heavy exports coin- 
cided with the wholesale collectiviza- 
tion of Russian agriculture and the 
introduction of machinery and new 
techniques. All this gave an air of 
“enduring renaissance to the appear- 
ance of the Soviet Union on the world 
grain market.” 

But the fear of low cost Russian 
grain continuously flooding world 
markets failed to materialize. Good 
crop years alternated with drought 
years during the thirties so that, as 
in the twenties, exports never reached 
the pre-1914 levels 


Percentage Reduced 

For the decade ending in 1938 about 
20 million short tons were exported. 
This compared with 100 million for 
the decade ending in June, 1914. 
Grain exports made up 40% of the 
total value of Russian exports in 
1909-13. But under the first five year 
plan, from 1528 to 1932, they totaled 
only 13% and dropped to 9% during 
the second five year plan, from 1933 
to 1937. 

Following the revolution, foreign 
trade was monopolized almost imme- 
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White Bread for Red Russia 


diately by the state, and exports be- 
came a matter of state decision. In 
the twenties and early thirties, it is 
well-known that the Soviet govern- 
ment actively fostered large exports 
of all commodities. This was done at 
the expense of the welfare of its own 
people, and with little regard for 
cost-price relationships or state of 
the world market. The objective was 


to secure foreign exchange to pay for 
imports essential to the ambitious in- 
dustrialization program. Inability to 
ship more grain abroad during this 
period simply indicated curtailed sur- 
pluses. 

Grain production apparently did not 
keep pace with the growth of popu- 
lation which increased from 138.2 
million in 1914 to 175.5 million in 
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1939. This represented an increase ol 
23%. Urban population, due to the 
intensified industrialization program 
more than doubled. Feeding these 
people was government responsibility 
In the pre-World War I period, the 
Black Earth Region of the Ukraine 
was the great grain surplus region. 
Agriculture was more efficient in this 
part of Russia. By selling his wheat, 
the farmer could buy machinery and 
improve production methods. By im- 
plication the peasants should have 
been well-fed. In fact, they were not, 
because the wheat left the region 
Immediately following World War 





A MAJOR USER OF MULTIWALL BAGS ANSWERS A CANDID QUESTION 





MORE SO EVERY DAY, IT’S 


\reao t Maney 


User: 
CO., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


The distinctive 





QUESTION: 
“How have you used 
Multiwall Bags in 
your merchandising 
program?” 


DRAGON CEMENT 


“THE PRINTING SURFACE 
ON OUR MULTIWALL BAG 
GIVES US AN 
ADVERTISING BILLBOARD” 


Dragon design identifies seven major 
products manufactured by this well-known 

company in the cement industry. 

The familiar design which establishes the family 
relationship among Dragon products was developed by 
Dragon Cement personnel in cooperation with the 
Union Bag Art Department. 


Good design, good printing, and a uniformly good 
printing surface make Union Multiwall Bags 

an extra advertising medium for your product 

as well as an economical container. 


“UNION / MULTIWALLS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION + WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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F BAKER FLOURS 


Nea 


that give 






THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 












selected for prime milling and baking qualities, remem- 
ber our large storage facilities and skilled personnel. 


We will serve you faithfully. Call GRand 7070. 


My hie BURRUS WII RS Incorporated 
ico KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR = J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & k.c. MGR. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Your bread can be no better than the 
wheat behind it. That’s why PAGE’S 
Flour is such a good buy. Our loca- 





tion gives us substantial advantages in 
wheat selection. We can draw wheat 
without penalty from four major 






states — Kansas, Oklahoma, Colorado 


‘A Wiis i : and Nebraska. 
BSN J 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 
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You can have flours with the same uniform baking perform- 
ance that you get in other standard ingredients. 


Kansas Flour Mills offer you a wide range 
of fine flours from which to select those that best meet 
your particular needs. 


These fine flours, produced under exacting modern 





scientific controls from the selection of the wheat to the 
finished product, assure you the dependable uniformity 
required to maintain economical, trouble-free produc- 
tion schedules. 

KANSAS FLOUR ‘MILLS COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION OF FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
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Strength and durability of papers and materials used in Hammond Multi- 
Walls, provide you with extra tough quality bags for safest, dryest packaging 
of your products. Correctly designed . produced by skilled craftsmen 
. in modern plants equipped with efficient production and material 
handling equipment . . Hammond Multi-Walls will deliver your products 
‘as packaged.” C onsult your Hammond man for Multi- Walls that meet every 
requirement of your products, and your delivery schedules. 













Tarmmond. 


Mute Walls 


For Multi-Wall bags, '‘make it a habit to dep H d.’’ 
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MEMBERS OFFICE S&S: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 

NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN a COTTON EXCH. 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 


Grain Company 


OPERATING: Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 4,000,000 BUSHELS CHICAGO 1480 BOARD of TRADE 























KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 












POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 















Fine quality is a tradition with POLAR 
BEAR. For many years this leading 
brand has rated tops with hundreds 
of bakers. The reason? Simply that 
POLAR BEAR is produced by an or- 
ganization that takes pride in top qual- 


ity and spares no expense to achieve it. 


a sy ut ; — (FOUNDED BY 
q ; XX ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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I, wheat 
greatly 


production in Russia was 
reduced while the revolution 


was getting under way. But from 
1925 to 1929, the nation’s output 
averaged 791 million bushels a year 
or 32 million bushels more than the 
average crop of 1909-1913. Much of 
this was achieved by the introduc- 
tion of tractors and combines which 


mechanized production on state and 
collective farms. By 1938, there were 
$83,500 tractors and 153,500 com- 
bines in use. 

In the years just preceding World 
War II, Russia was producing about 
as much wheat as was grown in all 
of North America. Her bumper crop 


of 1,464 million bushels in 1937 was 
45“) larger than the largest wheat 
crop ever grown in the U. S. up to 
that time. It remains the largest 


wheat crop ever grown by one nation. 
The combined output of the U. S., the 
Soviet Union and China accounts for 
half of the world’s annual wheat 
crop. World crop for 1952 was 7,235,- 
000,000 bushels. 

There are only two spring wheat 
belts of major significance in the 
world. One is our own Dakotas and 
Montana region which continues into 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada. The 
other is the Russian belt which ex- 
tends from southeast Europe into 
western Siberia. 

This Russian belt lies in almost ex- 
actly the same climatic setting as the 
spring wheat belt of North America. 
The season lasts from 140 
days in the north to 200 days in the 
south. It is along the dry edge of the 
humid continental climatic region 
and extends into the dry continental 
region 


frostless 


The Russian belt, however, has an 
East-West rather than a North-South 


axis. Beginning at Odessa on the 
Black Sea, the belt extends north- 
eastward into western Siberia a 


total distance of almost 1,800 miles. 
Northward, the belt extends some 400 
miles. The area includes the Ukrainian 
Republic, the Volga Provinces and 
the prairie region of western Siberia 


Area Expanded 

Winter wheat predominates in 
much of the Ukraine, while spring 
wheat is grown east of the Don River 
and in Siberia where autumns are 
drier, winters colder and snowfall is 
often very light. A large part of the 
Siberian wheat region represents ex- 
pansion, since 1930, into previously 
uncultivated grasslands. 

For the most part, the wheat belt 
occupies either true chernozem or 
chestnut soils. To the north, wheat 
is found on the podzol soils of forest 
clearings. It is making appreciable 
headway here thanks to _ varieties 
which resist the cold very well. 
Wheat also is flourishing in northern 
Kazakstan and in the Upper Yenesei 
Basin, despite the dryness. In the 
Amur region, where the excessively 
moist summers are scarcely suited to 
its production, wheat has made some 
progress. In the Ukraine, the wheat 
belt meets the corn-growing lands of 
the Danube River delta to the west. 

In the campaign for increased food 
production in Russia prior to World 
War II, many crops experienced geo- 
graphical displacements. Wheat is a 
case in point. In Tsarist Russia wheat 
traditionally was grown within the 
triangular black-earth belt. No more 
than 600,000 acres could be found 
north of the Kiev-Tula-Gorki line 
which is roughly the northern limit 
of the rich agricultural zone. By 
World War II, 7.5 million acres of 
wheat were produced north of that 
line. And production, in appreciable 
quantities, had been pushed from 56 
N. latitude to beyond 60° North where 
the frost-free period is but 80 days. 
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In 1932, the Soviet agronomist, 
Trofim D. Lysenko, rediscovered for 
the second time the phenomenon he 
called yarovization a process by 
which with a simple treatment win- 
ter wheat could be changed to spring 
wheat. This treatment was supposed 


senko played any significant part in 
the northward expansion of wheat, 
these new areas were of tremendous 
importance as suppliers of grain dur- 
ing World War II, especially when 
the Germans occupied a large section 
of the black-earth zone. 


to alter the internal chromosome : : 

heredity constitution of the wheat Forced to Grow Own 

cell. Areas which previously relied on 
Dr. Robert C. Cooke, managing wheat shipped long distances or im- 

editor of the Journal of Heredity said ported, were forced to grow their 


of the idea, ‘This method received 
extensive trial in many countries, in- 


own. Russia imported small quanti- 


ties of wheat not in excess of 5 mil- 


cluding the U. S., and was found to lion bushels annually for the deficit 
have no practical application.” Asiatic regions which were too dis- 
Whether or not the work of Ly-- tant from surplus grain areas. Even 
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on some irrigated cotton lands, where 
wheat had been relegated to higher 
dry-farming lands, wheat was _ re- 
instated as an emergency wheat 
measure. 

In general, these latter have been 
replanted to cotton since the war, 
but the other new grain areas in 
Kazekstan and Siberia are important 
additions to the wheat supply for the 
country. Here new varieties of seed 
better adapted to the soils and cli 
mate, help explain the expansion. The 
USSR is not endowed with good so Is 
or extremely favorable climates in 
these parts 

Most of the areas hard- 


plant 














heres how 


Monsanto SAPP 


—~« 
s 


Our 


Monsanto HT phosphates are 
also outstanding in self-rising 
flours, mixes and baking powder. 


Test Monsanto products in your 
own laboratory and you will find 
they improve product quality, 
product performance. 
Monsanto SAPP (sodium acid 
pyrophosphate), for example, is 
ready to serve you in both the 
regular and the faster-reacting 
MD grade. It gives you these 
advantages: 

Uniform rate of reaction 

Longer shelf life 

Good volume and texture 

in final product 

Besides SAPP, investigate Mon- 
santo’s line of HT phosphates 
(monocalcium phosphates) for 
self-rising flours, prepared mixes, 
plain flour and baking powders. 


To find out more on how these 
leavening agents can build your 
sales, write for information to 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 
South Second Street, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 


ONS 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, 
Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., San 
Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, Monsanto 
Canada Limited, Montreal. 


SERVING INDUSTRY. WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





improves 


mixes— 





That Monsanto SAPP 
i ide ally suited jor 
and. 


cake mixe 


Doughnuts We've 


found ut give 


impro ed texture and 


preater volume 
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BOOKS— 


INSECT PESTS OF STORED GRAIN 
AND GRAIN PRODUCTS . . Richard T. Cotton 


Mr. Cotton is with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine of the U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. The book deals with facts, tests, research, practical experi- 
ence in modern methods of insect control, A textbook and manual for those en- 
gaged in storage, shipping and pr ing of grain. 245 pages, $3 25 
6x9, photooffset. 1952 edition is of the 1950 revision..............-..++. 8 


EXECUTIVE THINKING AND ACTION, Fred DeArmond 


Mr. DeArmond is former Associate Editor of Nation’s Business, This book gives 
proven pointers in each area of business leadership: organization, conservation of 
time and energy, methods of teaching others, procedure for getting along with 
employers, employees and fellow executives, the art of self command, 6 00 
the use and timing of words and action, Revised Edition—251 pages..... s 


METHODS OF VITAMIN DETER- 
MINATION . . . . . . B. Connor Johnson 


Of interest to biochemists, chemists, nutritionists, and food technologists. Outlines 
assay methods with chapters on colorimetric and fluorometric methods of analysis. 
Has comprehensive table of microorganisms used for microbiological vitamin 
assays. Animal, microbiological and chemical or physical methods are given for 
each vitamin for which satisfactory procedures are available. $2 00 
113 pages, 8'4xI1, offset, illustrated. Copyright, 1948.................-. 8 


FLOUR FOR MAN’S BREAD . . . Storck & Teague 


Published in August, 1952. A University of Minnesota Press book, written after 
years of careful research by two men in close connection with the flour milling 
industry. The early chapters are historical in character, dealing with the rise of 
man and the relationship of his diet, food-eating and growing habits. The tech- 
nical development of the milling industry, and the contributions of inventors 
and technicians follow and the final chapters discuss the business side of milling 
and in a chapter “Looking Forward.” Excellent illustrations, $7 50 
and bibliographical references of great value .........-....0.-+-5seeeees - 


Service Publications of The American Baker: 


THE BAKESHOP TROUBLE 
SHOOTER... . . . SByA. J. Vander Voort 


One of the classic publications for the baker, prepared by an expert in his field, 
now in its third printing. An invaluable aid in solving production $4 00 
problems almost as rapidly ae they O0cUP.........ccccccccscccccccccccess s 


THE BAKESHOP FORMULA BOOK—Cakes and 
Pastries 


Another book by A. J. Vander Voort, and a handy source of up-to-date and prac- 
tical formulas on the production of cakes and pastries with which S| 00 
the baker can increase sales and improve his product’s quality........... s 
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The Northwestern Miller 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


FE. TRBER, General Agent, Flour Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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grained wheat, since snows rarely at- 
tain a sufficient depth for protective 
covering. The grain keeps well for 
and, thus, is highly 
valued on the world market. In all 
the drier wheat regions, sunflowers, 
as an important industrial crop, are 
grown side by side with wheat. 

In western Siberia between the 
Volga and Altai Mountains, grain 
farming predominates with wheat 
the main crop. This is a region of 
general moisture deficiency and 
periodic drouths. The less favorable 
conditions here are reflected in the 
lower yields per acre and a less stable 
harvest. The northern limit of eco- 
nomic growth of wheat now seems to 
be about 60° N. latitude. But the 
poorer northern soils require lime 
and artificial fertilizers. 

The Russians are determined to 
“wrestle food from the Arctic,” and 
this idea is carried to great lengths, 
at most uneconomic costs, and with- 
out promised returns in many in- 
stances. 

Many of the claims of the Soviet 
scientists are “incredible in the con- 
text of true biological science.’ How- 
ever, production in Siberia and the 
north relieves the strain on the trans- 
port system and places a secondary 
producing area nearer the densely- 
populated, northern consuming areas 
Western Siberia has a definite agri- 
cultural link with the new industrial 
regions of the Kuzbas and Kara- 
ganda. 


several years 


Ukraine Still Leads 

In practically all parts of Russia 
where agriculture is practiced, grain 
crops occupy 50 to 90% of the sown 
area. Wheat leads with about 40% 
of the total acreage. The Ukraine still 
produces the most wheat, although 
production is on an increased scale 
in the non-Black Earth areas. In 
1950, spring wheat acreage was al- 
most twice that of winter wheat acre- 
age, 

The Ukraine winter wheat crop 
yield varies little from year to year 
because there is sufficient moisture 
with long, warm, dry summers and 
a stable harvest. 

Even in the Ukraine, yields are not 
high. The average yield per acre for 
all the USSR in 1950 was 10.4 bu., 
compared with 11.9 bu. for the 1935- 
39 period. The additional acreage of 


less productive and marginal lands 
would account for some of this de- 
crease 

While very few statistics have 


come out of Russia since World Wai 
II, the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations of the USDA gives some 
estimates from time to time. In 1950, 
they estimated the crop at 1.1 billion 
bu. This was 10% below the prewar 
average and a little more than one 
sixth of the world’s production that 
year. 

In March, 1952, the OFAR re- 
ported, “Breadgrain production in the 
Soviet Union appeared to be about 
at a prewar level. Compared with the 
prewar period, a substantial increase 
for breadgrains, with some shift from 


coarse grains indicated.’ Again in 
August, 1952, OFAR stated, “Condi- 
tions in the Soviet Union not entirely 
favorable, some damage to winte? 
grains, season late, with delayed 
seeding. Difficulties of combine har- 


vesting reported from a number of 
areas.” 

Exigencies of government policy 
will dictate any future grain exports 
from the Soviet and determine their 
destinations. While few would dare 
to predict the future of Russia as 
wheat exporter, it must be remem- 
bered that the sale of wheat gives 
purchasing, or bartering, power for 
soods needed from abroad. 

However, with the continued move- 
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ment of people from farm to city and 
as the standard of living gradually 
improves, the average Russian may 
become an eater of white bread in- 


stead of black, and more wheat will 
be needed at home. And at the end 
of last year there were more than 


201 million people to be fed in the 
vast area known as the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. This area, 
exclusive of satellites, embraces more 
than one sixth of the earth’s land 
area. 





CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- 
tail and Wholesale Production Con- 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 


Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Greater Washing- 
ton Poultry Conference; Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 


Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 


Producers of 


DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


The Luatity Cakers Flour 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 














CARGILL 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 

OF FARM PRODUCTS 
“For SUPER Results 

125/Y USE QUAKER 


: ' MBBAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 


. i 
Cargill * 











MIDLAND FLOUR MILLS 


LIMITED 
WINNIPEG CANADA 


SPECIALIZING IN DOMESTIC 
and EXPORT FLOUR 
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ma #).<& 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
100060, (em eer 


Duluth, Minnesota 


LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





Millers 
Hich Grape SprinGc WHEAT FLours 
CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











MILLING 


ENGINEERS, 
INC. 
oe 


Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 


1911 Baltimore «* Kansas City, Mo. 

















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 











for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
TOWN, ILLINOIS 





BEARD 





ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND. MARION 





. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.S8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 


Oct. 4-5— North Central Jersey 
Association of Bakery Owners, the 
Berkeley Carteret Hotel, Asbury, 
Park, N.J. Sec., Michael Herzog, 48 
Cleremont Ave., New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 9—Self-Rising Flour Institute, 
Inc.; semi-annual meeting; Henry 
Grady Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia; sec., 
Allen R. Cornelius, 322 Nashville 
Trust Bldg., Nashville 3, Tennessee. 


Oct. 20— American Corn Millers 
Assn.; Chicago, Illinois. 


Oct. 20-22—National Association of 
Bakery Sanitarians, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Mllinois; Sec., Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes, American Sanitation In- 
stitute, 884-886 Hodiamont Ave., St. 
Louis 12, Mo. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 30—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- 
ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, 
1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 


Oct. 31—Joint meeting, Dist. 8 
Assn. of Operative Millers, and the 
Niagara Frontier and Toronto Sec- 
tions, American Assn. of Cereal 
Chemists, Hotel Markeen, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Sec., Kenneth C. Lawson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 


Jan. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa. Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 E. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 13, HL. 


May 23-27—American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colorado; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck and Co., Inc., Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 
FOR 80 YEARS 


The Northwestern Miller 




















Aged and Aerated 


To insure uniformity ¢ To inerease absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


Ki e 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service : Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











Cente TeMIAl FLouRING mis co. ) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 





6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


.5 Terminal 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS ¥ ae 





NEW SPOKANE MILt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S; MOST“MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 





ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
; MAin 8637 





vi) 





Mites AT APPLETON, 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - 


MINNESOTA 
BELMONT ~- STAMINA 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,.N.Y. 






















GRAIN SERN 
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*“*DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Contro) 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











program? Ask for more details. 
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... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


@ Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 


@ Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 





NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


“Dyox,” “Novadelox,” and ‘““N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Sure, you'll retire some day 
... but on what? 


Retirement can be a pretty grim affair, all right, if you have 
not found a way to save enough money. 


There is, however, a safe, sure way to protect your future— 
with U. S. Defense Bonds. By buying them regularly, you 
build up a constantly-growing reserve for any long-range 
purpose: retirement, education for your children, a new 
home or travel. 


And while you’re saving, you're helping in your country’s 
defense. Purchasing Defense Bonds curbs inflation, spreads 
the public debt over a broader base and assists in many 
other ways. 

If you’re on a payroll, you may be able to buy Bonds through 
the Payroll Savings Plan. By doing this, you authorize your 
employer to set aside a certain amount of your pay regu- 
larly. If you’re a professional person, you can join the Bond- 
A-Month Plan at your bank. And if neither plan is conveni- 
ent, you can buy Defense Bonds at any postoffice or bank. 


NOW EVEN BETTER! INVEST MORE IN 
DEFENSE BONDS! 





